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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Tier Royal His ness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Hichness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Kigbt Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal —sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 21st 
September, and will TERMINATE on S\TURDAY, the 19th December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on THURS- 
DAY, the 17th September, at Eleven o'clock, and every following Monday and 
Thursday at the same hour, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Rorat ACADEMY or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


‘to the press. 
IME AND TUNE @N THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH. 
Loudon : Lonemans & Co. 








HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman square, W. 





Just published, Sixpence each. 
Gseas MASSES FOR SMALL CHOIRS.— 


For One, Two, Three, and Four Voices, 
With Organ Accompiniment, Edited by SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
These Masses are published in order to meet a growing. demand in Anglican 

and Roman Catholic Churches for simple, melodious, harmonized music. In the 
cases where the regiscer has been found too high for boys’ voices, supplementary 
notes have been inserted. They are thus adapted as well for Chance! Cuoirs, as 
for those in which the Soprano parts are taken by female voices. 

1, Webbe’s Mass in A. 8. Missa de Angelis. 

2. ” in D. 9. Dumont’s Mass. 


8. is in B flat. 10. Missa in dominicis diebus per 
4. ” in F. aanum. 
5. »” iu C. 11. Missa pro defunctis. 
6. ” = p minor. 12. Wesley's Gregurian Mass, 
” n 


The Twelve Masses may also be had bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 58.— 
BOOSEY & CO., 295, Regent Street, W. 


sia SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
4 also Libraries of Music, Music Plaves, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, Wc. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at avy time.—YU1LTICK 
and SIMPSUN, 47, Leicester-square, Londun, W.C.—; Established 1794). 


O MUSIC EXPORTERS.—Mr. GEORGE R. WEST requests 

that for the future no Parcels of Music be forwarded to Wheatley & Co., 

per Globe Express. The various Steam Ship Companies trading to the Colony 

will receive any (ases at London or Southampton. or any respectable Shipping 

ieee ae Pianoforte Warehouse, Princes-street, Dunedin, Utago, 
ri ’ 











Just Published. Price 33. ; Pust-free for 18 stamps, 
“0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


“For the first time we observe here a chanze in the adapted poewy, in 
&ccordance with the major mode supersediug the m nor in vhe last verse.” 


Swirr & Co,, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. 












NOW READY, 





WALLACE’S 


CELEBRATED OPERA 


“MARITANA,” 


WITH 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 





THE ITALIAN TRANSLATION AND RECITATIVES 


BY 


SIGNOR ZAFFIRA. 


SET TO MUSIC 


BY 


TITO MATTEI., 


SANA REA NAAAM AARA AAI ee 


PRICE: 
PAPER COVERS - - - 6s. 
BOUND - - 7s. 6d, 
LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicrellers in the United Kingdom 


and the Colonies, 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


GARLAND OF SHAKESPERIAN and OTHER OLD- 


FASHIONED SONGS, Set to music by C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
Price, nett, 9s., or in six numbers 1 ls. 6d. each, nett. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY’ S NEW SONGS. 
“THE SEA-SIDE KIRK.” 
“IF YOU ONLY KNEW.” 
“FATR AND FAU 2 - 
“MY SAILOR LOV 
“YOU NEEDN’I SAY A WorRD” 
Post free for 24 stamps each. 


SWEDISH SONGS. 
IDST THOU BUT KNOW.” Composed by HALFDAN 
KJERULF. Also by the same Composer, ‘‘ Longing,” ‘‘ My dearest, 
thou hast bound me,” ‘* My Heart and Lute." Sent post free for 18 stamps each. 


BERGER (F.)— 8. d. 


The Elf...... 3.0 
My world.. : 40 
Within one ne st . 4 0 


CUMMINGS (WwW. H)— 
Happy fays and fairies all a 


..Fairy Ring 3 0 
The forge—I heard the anvil cls ung ran a fall . 


..Fairy Ring 3 0 


Just as of old (in B flat and BM sss oa nabearmiacesieaek OMT 
Ask me no more gee ORRS AOn6 ooo nes Coenecdeonsessoascoons BO © 
NTNEGIEED. nn <0 0d. dese ebenct co -cecebananee se Cebeeenseeeess OE 


GLEDHILL (J.)— 
Raving winds around her blowing oabdires wstebnese :0neeneneh 
DD ND Bo sa 00a cd eb oe'b 06 cv bedviacdee BPvaqwcncanceedeen 


3 

3 0 
BOO WOOEE cocccccsccccccccces 3.0 
The Lesbian Maid.... 3.0 
Flow gently, sweet Afton in G ‘and A) eet wie Oe oe 
Wee CG GI bod os cc cbc tions s ceussescssesceconceces 3.0 

HATTON (G. F.)- 

So you're going to leave Wa, Mary......cccecsecccceseccssevessses 4 0 


HATTON (J. L.) 


Not lonely 40 
Fairy days SEA Rbd aes abhSe 66-4000 4000 te eee REE RO CE Once cxmetaes 6. e 
Beating for the a (2 tesedssseeesees OOO 
Senet dbenhé beenitte of snunia MOOI. oso ana ceatonatcose es 3 0 
HULLAH (JOHN)-— 
Three Fishers went sailing ............ 3.0 
The Storin ........ 3.0 
Former days ...... ebcatevecesesess B | 
Oh, that we two were ‘maying (in . E minor ‘and G “minor 3.0 
MACFARREN (W.)— 
Life's Sease pete MEd xs bk ss da We ch OSes des EU etess resumes BO 
Sougs er cccccccceccesce BS @ 
i i D  n< 06 nce uc 56 40ceers 0600 Reba senemkeeraces: Oe 
PINSUTI (CIRO)— 
PN OO TRO UNE oc co ccccccccccccccessdcccee eeucseececes » 40 
Sleep in peace...... er 40 
An April Song .... 40 
EE DOD nc-a08 00 00 09.00 chk eccoeecceses 40 
Gearian AMGAS oo 00 ccc re crcccccssccvcees 40 
SMART (HENRY)— 
A shadow. sev d6d otSp th-0600<0-s0Ko 0 
O sweet, forget ‘me not in A flat band B) oesseeess seen ee ceee 8.0 
My love and I..... Occ cevecs co ececes se ovecececcccccecccces & @ 
TREKELL (J. T)— 


Little Birds..... oe eeeesecese ce eees socccsnecosoossan BS © 
Oh, lay me by the Waters Cd ceceecceosococesccccosescccscoonccee @ © 
1 hear thy voice in dreams.. 40 
The daisies sweet are at my feet . 4 
WIGAN a= whem 
Song for Mariners..... eevece 
The Pilgrims .. 
HWereafter...... 
¢ When all the world is ‘young, lad 
The Message from the Mill .... 


TR STERNDALE BENNE TT 5 “NEW ‘PART ‘SONG, “oy 


kJ all the arts beneath the Heaven.” Price 6d., nett. 


MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR MIXED VOICES. 
QUARTO SIZE, CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 
Price Sixpence each, Nett. 
FIFTY-FIVE NUMBERS PUBLISHED. 


This collection contains compositions by Sir W. 8, Bennett, Messrs. Aguilar, 
H. C. Banister, Baumer, F. Berger, J. G. Callcott, J. Coward, W. H. Cummings, 
bY, H. Cusins, C, Gardner, J. L. Hatton, H. Hiles, F, A. Jarvis, Lyon, 

A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, W. Maynard, Ciro Pinsuti, A. H. D 
Pre ee T. R. Prentice, 8. Reay, Westley Richards, J. B. Surgey, John 
ap nae N. Watson, W. J. Westbrook and T. Westlake; Mesdames G. 

bata, M. Dowling, Lindsay, C. A. Macirone, 0. Prescott, and Alice 
Mary Smith, 






LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 
(Corner of Brook Street, London). 


63, 





I 


qq LDORADO: THE 
4 


M* NEW MAID, Operetta. 


price 1s, 


RANSFORD’S 
BARITONE AND BASS 


SONCS. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION IN THE TRADE, 


For Lists, apply to 
RANSFORD & SON, 
2, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS 





TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


**England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought bis sports again.” 


Words by SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Music by ARTHUR FOX. 


Caornus—Heap on more wood. 
Trio—On Christmas Eve the bells were rung. 
Soxc¢—The d«msel donn’d her kirtle ig 





Durt—All hailed with uncontrolled deli 
Recir.—Then came the merry maskers in 
Soto and Cuorus—England was merry England. 


Price 28. 6d., Octavo. 
BERTINI, SEYMOUR & CO., 
40, Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 








CRAMER'S OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 





WHOLE OF THE MUSIC, 
nightly at the STRAND THEATRE. Illustrated, price 2s. 


Written by ‘H. B. FARNIE. 
Illustrated, price 1s. 


as sung 


Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. 


HE BARBER OF BATH, Operetta in One Act. Written 
by H. B. FARNIE. Composed by J. OFFENBACH. Illustrated, 
Se - SLEEPING QUEEN, Operetta. Written by H. B. 


FARNIE. Composed by M. W. BALVE. Price 3s. 


EMESIS, Bouffonnerie Musicale. Written by H. B. 
FARNIE. Price 2s, 


In the Press, 
ETAINED ON BOTH SIDES. Operetta. 
H. B. FARNIE. Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, W.; 
Wholesale Department; 11, Little Marlborough Street, W. 


Written by 





C 


ALL 


by L. AMAT. 
or Tenor, sent free for 24 stamps. 


UI VIVE? Sung at the COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS 
by Mr, LEWIS THOMAS. Written by H. B. FARNIE. Composed 
This Song, beautifully Illustrated, and arranged for Baritone 


CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 


OVE NT GA RDEN. — PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
SEASON 1874.—Messrs, CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W., have, 





much pleasure in announcing that they have arranged for the Publication of 


THE COMPOSITIONS OF MONS. HERVE. 
Now Ready. 
“AUTUMN FLOWERS,” 
Waltz. 4s. 
“GOLDEN DREAMS,” 
Romance. 48. 
Post Free Half-price. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 





T 





pamontans WORRKS on HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 





Now Ready. 


ICHTER’S TREATISE ON HARMONY, Translated and 
Adapted from the German of ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER, (Professor 


of the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


REATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, being Part II. of the 


same. 
Price 7s. 6d. each. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’ PIANOFORTES. 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.—-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full round tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Price ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. y 


J. B. Cramer’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Justruments, and have nothing in common with the “articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamze & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Pourpre, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co.,. Dublin, 
CaameR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas, 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONTIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SIREET, CITY. 








CHORAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


308a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BRAHMS (Johannes). 

A German Reguiem, Op. 45, for Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra, or Pianoforte 
(Organ ad libitum) .. ne te a ae “* price nett 4 0 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. ee de oe 1 0 
Schicksalslied (Song of ate), English and German. 
Macfarren oe oe es oe oe ee ‘ 


ee oe do. 
Translated by Natalia 
nett 1 4 


GRIFFITHS (Ed.) 
Mass (dedicated to the Prince Imperial of France) .. nett 5a.; bound, nett 7 6 


HILLER (Ferd.) 

Lurline. Poem by W. Muller v Kénigswinter, for Solo voices, Chorus, 

and Orchestra or Pianoforte, Op, 70 oe ee price nett 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. oe as ee e <s a 
Springtime. Poem by Immergriin. English version by Natalia Mac- 

farren. For Chorus and Orchestra or Pianoforte, Op, 119..price nett 2 
Chorus Parts, each voice .. ee a “s ee ee do. 1 
The Destruction of Jerusalem. An Oratorio (English and German) .,nett 6 
St. John the Baptist. An Oratorio. The Text selected from Holy Writ 

by E. G. Monk. The Music by G@. A. Mactarren, Vocal score in 

octavo, nett 4s. .. a ee os be ee da «+ bound 6 0 
Chorus Parts,—Soprano, 1s. 9d. ; Alto, 1s. 9d. ; Tenor, 38.; Bass.. ss = © 
Arrangements can be made by Choral Societies to Hire the Instrumental Parts. 


SCHUMANN (R.) 

Requiem for Mignon, from Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” for Solo Voices, 
Chorus and Orchestra or Pianoforte. Translated into Fnglish by 
Natalia Macfarren ie oo oa ee price nett 

Chorus Parts, each voice .. oe es - és * .. do, 

Hymn for Advent, Op. 71, for Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestia or 
Pianoforte ee er oe oe price nett 2 

Chorus Parts, each voice .. - ee Bs oo ee +» do. 1 

The Rose’s Pilgrimage (Der Rose Pilgerfakit. English and German, nett 6 

Manfred. Dramatic Poem oe ee es oe nett 2 6 

Requiem, Latin and English nett 4 0 


* * 


SPARK (Dr.) 
sirthday Festival Ode . mt ee oe 


price nett 3 0 





SACRED CANTATA, 
“SUPPLICATION AND PRAISE.” 


R. SLOMAN, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
PUBLISHED BY NOVELLO & CO. 
PRICE 2s. 6d, 


ORCHESTRAL PARTS COMPLETE. 


From Tar Hoor, June 20th, 1874. 

Atnent Hatt.—A very successful performance of a new Cantata, entitled 
“ Supplication and Praise,” by Dr. Sloman, was given on Wednesday last, in the 
Royal Albert Hall, The choruses were sung by Mr. Carter's choir, and the 
solos sustained by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Signor Foli. Admirably instrumented for the orchestra, and written with a full 
knowledge of the capabilities «f voices. Dr. Sloman’s cantata is a work which 
any musician might be proud of having produced, The choruses, in fact, slow 
the hand of a master both in design and elaboration, whilst the vein of melody 
which runs through the solos bears witness to a well cultivated musical or- 
ganisation. An air ellotted to Madame Lemmens, and splendidly sung by that 
lady, was enthusiastically applauded and encored, A tenor air, to the words 
“Teach me, O Lord,” sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby, and a bass solo, ‘‘ Give ear, 
O Lord,” also met with great approval. Dr. Sloman was called for at the cou- 
clusion of the cantata, and received an ovation which was justly due to him. 


From Tat Staxpanp, June 19th, 1874. 

The verdict of the audience was unquestionably in favour of the cantata. The 
composer, who conducted the work in person, was loudly and warmly applanded 
at the conclusion, 

From Tue Oncnestra, June 5th, 1874. 

There are cantatas and cantatas, and composers with and without choirs ; and 
there are composers who work well and conscientiously, and spare no paius to do 
that well which they think worthy of being done at all. Dr. Sloman has made 
bis work a labour of love, and displayed an amount of thought and technical skill 
worthy of the highest praise. As instances, we may mention the double choruses, 
(three in number), which occur in this cantata, which are really 80, and not 
merely in naine. The solos are melodious and full of character; a chorale, which 
does double duty, is good and effective ; and the whole work bears evidence to 
natuial genius and acquired skill, 


From Tue Oncnestaa, June 26th, 1874. 


“ Supplication and Praise,” which we recently noticed, was 
Royal albert Hall, on June 17th. Dr. Sloman’s work more 
commendation we bestowed upon it. 


erformed at the 
han deserves the 
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gre BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


I" THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

it THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
| Paris, 1874. 

Ht LA MEDAILLE d@’HONNEDUR, Paris, 1867. 











THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 
Hil LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 









Hy OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
Mi PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 

{ nt PIANOS. 

Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 



















HAR GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 

| i PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
HF ! FRANCE, AUD 

| AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 
HK | 


hi (5 te S S57 L. BAUER’S Organ-voiced 
IH English HARMONIUMS 





On THE Taree Years System. 





| 

Hit . —— en — 7 — a 
| OHN BRINSMEAD AND sons’ 
| | GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
Wh) 
| 
| 








Ow tHe Turee Years Sysrem. 





“This most ingenious and 
Sir Jurrvs Benepicr. valuable invention, cannot fail to 
meet with success.” 








OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe Tree Years System. 

MM | Srpwar Surrz. { “The touch is absolute per- 
° Uection.” 


















OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
e PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK RE.- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 






OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 
peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. 


TOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On toe Turee Years System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORIES : 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


















































CALLCOTT’S 
READINGS 


WITH THE 


GREATEST MASTERS OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 





‘‘ A mine of wealth for Master and Pupil.” 





OVER 70 NUMBERS READY. 


LISTS GRATIS. 





Cc. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


26, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ROYAL OPERA COMIQUE. 


MANAGER—Mgz. D’OYLY CARTE, 








OPERA BOUFFE IN ENGLISH. 





This Theatre is now open with 


A NEW OPERA 


In Three Acts, entitled 


Branche Gassee, 


MUSIC BY 


SERPETTE. 


Le 


LIBRETTO BY JAIME AND NORIAC, 


ADAPTED INTO ENGLISH BY 


L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. 





Mr. CARTE begs to announce that all British rights are secured. 
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CURWEN versus HULLAH. 


The ‘insignificant ” Tonic-Solfaists—O for a less 
barbarous name to designate them!—are by no means 
in bad case with respect to Mr. Hullah’s inspection 
and ‘‘ their Lordships’ of the Education Department. 
The memorial presented by the T.S.F’s elicited as a 
matter of course a general approval of the Inspector's 
conduct, with a gentle snubbing of the memorialists 
running throughout their Lordship’s reply, and as 
usual the greatest sting in the tail. We quote the last 
paragraph : 

“As regards the competence of the present Inspector, my 
Lords can only remark that Mr. Hullah is assisted in his work at 
Christmas, which is too large for him to undertake single-handed, 
by a gentleman who, they understand, is thoroughly conversant 
with the Tonic Sol-fa system and notation. Now that they have 
agreed to accept the interpretation put by Mr. Miller upon the 
term ‘ equivalent,’ and to cause the Christmas papers to be pre- 
pared in accordance therewith, they trust that they may not again 
have to consider such complaints as have been brought before 
them with respect to the examinations held under their direction.” 

lt will be seen that even in their severity their 
Lordships make a tacit admission of real cause for 
complaint. Had their Lordships’ Reply possessed the 


attribute of finality, of course the T.S.F’s would have 
been discomfited ; but they have republished it with 
Mr. Curwen’s annotations with signal advantage. 


The contention has hitherto been carried on with fair 
courtesy and decorum on both sides: the official 
party just showing official tetchiness, and the humbler 
folk the dislike to be “put upon” which all humble 
and earnest people either feel or feel bound to affect. 
All this party sought for was fair play; and if they 
have not quite had it hitherto, they need not fear for 
the future. We are glad to know that there has been 
no imputation against the honesty of purpose of the 
Inspector ; for a more amiable, painstaking, and con- 
scientious gentleman does not exist than Mr. John 
Hullah. And those who have adopted an antagonistic 
attitude towards him are doubtless also actuated by 
the purest motives. 

The result of the dispute will most likely be an 
increase of rivalry between the two systems as applied 
in elementary schools, and so possibly an increased 
efficiency of both. It is certainly desirable that the 
children in such schools should be taught to read 
music, and each system guarantees at any rate the 
possibility of their being so. Neither of the systems is 
absolute perfection ; but they have obtained possession, 
and they have the negative advantage of preventing for 
some time at least the projection ‘ under Authority ” 
of another system of teaching to sing people without 
voices or ears or taste. 

The cultivated musician who reads and sings without 
effort and without care has no love for elaborate systems 
of rudimentary teaching. Possibly he learnt to sing at 
sight in a cathedral choir, his manual half-a-dozen 
éheets of soiled music paper called a ‘“ rudiment-book.” 


Inducements to study might not be wanting: the most 
influential being certain energetic hair-pullings, ear- 
twistings, or material-rappings on his cranium from 
the organist’s knuckles. This in the practice-room, 
and Child’s in D or Bevan or Bryan in the church, 
combined with a little desultory practice of secular and 
convivial music, taught him to sing—anytbhing and 
everything that came before him. He would do this 
as a child of ten or twelve years: and so he despises 
both Hullah and Curwen: 


‘A plague on both your houses !” 


Nearly four decades have elapsed since, backed by all 
the authority of the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council, the Wilhem system was introduced into 
this country by Mr. Hullah. Does Mr. Hullah ever 
recall this time? If so, horrescit referens; he would 
gladly look still further back to the calm Sabbaths 
spent near the tombs of Whitgift, Grindal, Sheldon, 
and Wareham. There was more sympathy in the 
sounds evoked from Avery's organ, than in lumbering 
“classes for men” or even the lighter ones for 
‘‘females,”’ he had to coach at Exeter Hall. The 
sight of a class for mechanics, some three hundred 
strong, each beating time @ la conductor, is not to be 
forgotten ; nor their efforts at ‘‘ reading in time ’—the 
‘* krotch—krotch—krotch—krotch ;”’ nor their render- 
ing with 800-man power of ‘‘ School is over—down the 
hazel brake we run!” But on the platform were 
generally an organist or two, who would nod ap- 
provingly, especially at the break-down; and a few 
ladies, who said it was very nice, and how ever did he 
do it? and Lord Wharncliffe, who made the mechanics 
a speech beginning “‘ Now, my men; my friend Mr. 
Hoollah—” And all this was nice, and the counten- 
ance of my Lords and others high and mighty enabled 
the teacher to get through as much drudgery as ever 
fell to the lot of man. Of course Mr. Hullah’s labours 
were gradually lightened, and he was assisted by 
several good musicians who undertook to work in the 
new royal road; but his actual occupation in instruc- 
tion must always have been irksome; and we think 
it a pity that a man of delicate musical susceptibilities 
was tied to such a labour. 

The system was designed for the instruction of aut ; 
and everything was to be hammered into the pupils; 
everything reduced to the meanest of mean compre- 
hensions. And the pupil was very shortly to be 
qualified as a teacher of the system by which he 
himself had really learned—nothing. Every facility— 
pecuniary and otherwise—was afforded to ensure its 
success: it was patronised by those in high places and 
largely subsidized. During the period of its existence, 
what has the system done? Its good results, we 
believe, have been negative. It has driven those of its 
alumni who had any taste for music to study it some 
other way. There was nothing new in the system but 
the drudgery: and so rudimentary musical studies 
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which had been thought troublesome were sentevel | 


absolutely repulsive. Moreover such as the Wilhem 
system was forty years ago, such it is now: there 
is no room for development. It is essentially me- 
chanical and stereotyped. 

As far as simply teaching singing goes, the T.S.F’s 
have not much to show in the way of novelty. Singing 
with reference to scale-sounds rather than to intervals 
has been practised for many years in this country: 
sometimes with the letters of the alphabet, a, b, ¢, d, 
e,f,g,a; again with the figyres 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1, 
and more successfully, inasmuch as with the figures 
modulations are more ready and more apparent to the 
tyro. The sounds of both series, however, were unfit 
for vocalizing; and hence the use of the do, re, &c., 
for any scale, creating the followers and admirers of a 
‘moveable do.” All these signs, it must be remem- 
bered, were only used to interpret the stave notation, 
and in no way to supersede it. They were merely 
introductory. 

The two chief things on which the T.S.F’s have 
cause to pride themselves are the use they make of 
the scale and their new notation. With respect to the 
latter, if we allow its convenience and economy, we 


fear it has no claim to artistic beauty. However fa- 


miliar, we doubt if any pleasure can be derived from 
the perusal of a T.S.1. score at all analogous to that 
offered by the ordinary notation: its advantages are 


that there is little to learn before getting to work—a 
great thing for school children, and that it occupies 
little space, so that the cost of compositions printed in 
this type is exceedingly small. The fact of modulation, 
too, is shown clearly, though the process is not cared 
for. ‘The chromatic semitone, moreover, offers no difti- 
culties here in leading the student to expect a change 
of key when none is intended. 

The attributing distinct characteristics to each note 
of the scale certainly helps children to recognise and 
sing the notes, at least in simple melodies; but when 
the scale is harmonized these distinctions vanish, at 
any rate from all parts but the highest. And if the 
modulations are rapid and frequent, it is hardly possible 
to avoid being misled. The contrivances which the 
T.8.F’s have adopted to remedy this inconvenience 
are more ingenious than successful; and many of them 
would have been better left alone. The system should 
be regarded merely as a stepping-stone; though there 
need be no ignoring of the results obtained. And on 
these results they may take their stand. 

lor their success is due to the energy and persever- 
ance of those who have carried it out; and to a know- 
ledge of how to interest their pupils and bring out their 
intelligence at the same time they were cultivating 
their natural gifts of voice and hearing. Enthusiasm 
is a better help than fashionable petting or State sub- 
sidies, and enthusiasm with them has been and is the 
rule. And they have done much with their pupils ; 
for like Johnson’s Scotchman these were caught young; 











and their system has grown with them, and they like 
it, or at least like to endure it. But it is a mistake to 
seek unduly to extend the use of their notation: as for 
instance to orchestral and pianoforte musi¢. Nor is there 
any need for so doing, as any’ young person who has 
learned to read music readily—in other words to sing 
at sight—on the T.$.F. system—might transfer all his 
knowledge to the stave notation in a few days’ study 
under proper direction. Numbers who rank as T.S.F's 
have acquired some outside knowledge of the old stave 
and notes ; and these would find very little difficulty in 
making the change. 

We should like to see Mr. Hullah’s followers united 
with Mr. Curwen’s T.S.F’s in some middle course 
by which the resources and position of. both could 
be utilised. And it is not impossible that if some 
thoroughly practical musician would avail himself of 
experience gained in the rival systems, he might take 
what is worth having from each, blend this with other 
instruction, and gradually absorb both. But we have 
no hope of such a consummation; and the T.8.F’s are 
not inclined to be superseded, and are too firmly estab- 
lished to be rooted out. They are largely increasing 
their resources by translating all new popular compo- 
sitions into their notation ; and if they can succeed in 
getting popularity for works of their own, we may see 
the stave vocalists compelled to turn T.8.F’s to avail 
themselves of their popular and cheap music. 

Systems invite followings, and an empirical panacea 


will always attract, and often obtain credit when little 


is actually due. The large gatherings to learn to sing 
would never have endured but for a common tie. But 
the cathedral choir-boy elucidates the one certain rule 
of acquiring the art of singing at sight—Practice. 
And without practice systems will no more make 
singers than they can provide voices or ears. 








A SONG IN THE WHEAT. 


Among the cornlands with my sweet, 
I roamed the valley side ; 
Where all was glad and gaily clad, 
'To keep the harvest-tide. 
And the wind sang loud, and the wind sang sweet, 
A song in the happy golden wheat ! 


Along the valley with my sweet, 
Along the valley fair ; 
I plucked the flowers among the wheat, 
‘To crown her bonny hair. 
And the wind sang soft, and the wind sang sweet, 
A song of the flowers in the golden wheat. 


Along the land the wind we heard, 
The birds within the glade ; 
But kisses sweet and whispered, 
A dearer music made. 
And I sang a song in the golden wheat, 
O my love! O my sweet! 


F. E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 
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JULES JANIN. 


Jules Gabriel Janin was born at Saint-Etienne in 
the year 1804. He went to the Lycée at Lyons, and 
completed his education at the Collége Louis le 
Grand, Paris. Up to this removal he was quite 
illiterate, having picked up literally nothing at the 
Lyons school. His ambition at school was to write 
for the theatres, aud ou leaving the classes he joined 
the staff of a minor paper, the Lorgnette. Eight months 
of work on this paper caused his name to be known, 
and he passed over to the Fiyaro, a journal just born. 
“Tt was a paper full of imagination,” he says. ‘‘ Every 
morning there broke out new sarcasms, fresh angers. 
We were all spiteful without spite, and cruel without 
knowing on’t.” Then Janin took to working in the 
Journal des Enfants, the Magasin des Familles, the 
Revue de Paris and the Artiste. He also wrote for the 
Quotidienne. One of his friends was always tormenting 
him to insert his articles. ‘*Can’t,” returned Janin, 
“you write like an oyster. If: you want to make 
money, this is what you must do. Draw on your 
imagination; and find out strange suicides and 
horrible murders: Say that a woman has been 


delivered of a child with horns; affirm that a serpent | 


three hundred metres long has appeared off the coast 
of Havre. Eleven to fifteen lines for each article. If 


it is of a nature to provoke contradiction, so much the | 


better ; that will pay double.” 

This style of reporting has considerably developed 
since Janin’s youth. 

Janin at this time wrote with a frank but aggressive 
joviality. He invented a wild speech at the reception 
of the Duc de Montmorency into the Académie. At 
the end of the speech appeared the Duke’s name. 
Royal Highness complained; but Janin replied 
promptly: “‘What do you want, monsieur? Have 
you really been elected by the French Academy? I 


; , 7 | 
was not aware of it, and it was by accident that 


I deceived so far the public. But a certain M. Leduc, 
an inkeeper of the ‘‘ White Horse,” was lately made a 
member of the singing society of that village. I gave 
an account of the meeting and published the speech of 
the elected. Iam sorry for the coincidence.” 

This absurd put-off completely bothered the Duke. 

In 1829 Janin published the ‘Ane mort, ou la 
femme guillotinée,” a ghastly novel about some 
luckless vengeance taken upon an unfaithful actress. 
He also published light pamphlets, principally descrip- 
tions of theatrical life, stage beauties, &c.; though 
some were guide-descriptions of different parts of the 
country, and others had an historico-literary import. 
He had no creative power of his own to write a book 
of any importance: he was condemned to be a critic 
for ever. Moreover he was a dreadfully blundering 
critic. Not from any lack of attention: on the con- 
trary, his eyes would be glued to the stage, his ears all 
open for the dialogue. He would laugh, joke, walk 


His | 


about with the actresses, chat in the green room. 
Next morning he would write that Samson played the 
chief part, when it was Provost. He would confound 
the juvenile comedian with the heavy father, the 
soubrette with the ingenue, the coquette with the 
duenna—in fact made a complete mess of it. He 
utterly bungled an account of the * Diner de Madelon,” 
when played in 1812 at the Palais Royal. Four 
columns were filled with the praise of Minette. Now 
Mile. Minette had never quitted the theatre of the 
Rue de Chartres, had never set foot in the Palais 
Royal. It was Mme. Elomire, who played the part of 
Madelon, and who deserved all the praise ! 

In 1841 Janin married, and before retiring into the 
nuptial chamber, he shut himself up in his room and 
wrote a feuilleton. On what subject ? The last new 
play? No. Upon his own marriage. That was the 
new comedy of the week. The feuilleton went on in 
something of this style: “At first it is general stupor. 
What now? Heis married! Himself? At his age? 
He is adead man. What will he do, just heaven! 
And the young girl, what will she do? He will make 
a Bohemian of her, even as he is a Bohemian.” 

Sprinkle the asterisks about, and there you have 
the feuilleton. 

Once Janin crossed weapons with Alexandre Dumas; 
but the latter came down heavily on the critic. ‘ You 
bite everybody,” he said, ‘‘ but being unable to bite 
| our great poet in the Débats, you wait about in some 
obscure feuilleton of an unknown journal to bite any- 
body who passes by, hoping that if he does not die 
of the wound, he may of the venom.” 

Janin humbly begged his pardon. 

It was well-known to be Janin’s habit in his latter 
years never to visit a theatre, but to write a gossipy 
criticism full of digression with about four lines at the 
end about the piece. He could not leave his room, 
| being enormously fat. Of course if he blundered in 
early life, he blundered now ever so much more. In 
| fact it was absurd at any time to have called him the 
| Prince of Critics. Rather Bungler among Critics, 

should he have been called. 














CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


It has often been a matter of speculation why singing 
appears more uniformly general amongst Nonconformist 
congregations than amongst those of the English 
Church. Although many have attempted to explain 
this phenomenon, the real reason has never been 
reached. It cannot be that a set phase of faith per se 
necessarily attracts the highest educated, or the most 
musically inclined ; for men of cultured minds and of 
developed sensibility may be found in all religious . 
communions, and even without the pale; nor do we 
find that paid leaders, vocal or instrumental, generate 
in a number of persons a spontaneous desire to assist. 





We must therefore look deeper for a solution, turning 
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to that double-faced unity—Mind and Body. We 
know there is a power within us called “‘ vital force,” 
and this force is generally in excess of daily consump- 
tion. The constant movement of the young is brought 
about by this; and in the case of an animal confined, 
on its release it will be seen how the accumulated pent- 
up vital force hastens to expend itself by excessive 
and forcible movement. A dog just released from its 
kennel, runs backward and forward, round and round, 
for no motive whatever; its exuberant glee is solely 
brought about by the discharge of life energy ; and we 
again see this in what we call “freshness” in the 
horse. There is just the same action in man: keep 
him still, and when he has anything to do, he is eager 
to commence; work him, and lassitude ultimately 
supervenes, and he sinks to quiet and repose. 

Now see how this affects the relationship of a 
congregation to the accepted formula of worship. In 
the Church of England the people are enlisted through- 
out the greater part of the service, and they are enlisted 
in two ways—to say and to sing, hence the vital force 
is distributed over two modes of egress, weakening, of 
course, each. Moreover, some would fall away in one 
direction, some in the other ; some saying, some singing, 
few doing both, and when both done, naturally done 
with weakened force. Now contrast this with a 
congregation, the people of which sit silent during all 


the service save the part of song; when their turn 


comes, all the pent-up force rushes forward to expend 


itvelf in the only left direction. Thus clever and dull, 
old and young, male and female, all join in with hearty 
vigour. This concentration of force in one sole exit is 
the cause of the people of one congregation joining 
in song more than the people of another. Other 
and casual influencing causes may be shown, and of 
course exist, but this is a general cause affecting the 
state throughout ; and when there is seen a permanent 
and general difference between two classes of congrega- 
tions, we must seek beyond the slight modifying 
influences for some broad general cause. 

I do not say that the position of the Dissenter is 
preferable to that of the Churchman; it is not fora 
follower of science to decide in questions of personal 
preference, but it is for him to trace facts to their 
foundations, leaving them there for others to act upon 
them as they please. Cuartes Luyy, 





M. HERVE. 


(From the * Illustrated Review” jor August.) 


The incidence of the Promenade Concerts just now 
renders interesting a short account of the conductor, 
M. Herve. Florimond Ronger, better known by his 
adopted name of Herve, actor, author, and composer, 
was born at Houdain, a village not far from Arras, on 
the 80th of June, 1825, and was educated at Paris in 
the school attached to the well-known church of St. 
Koch. His carly life is the mere repetition of what 
has been described so often in the case of musicians. 





For eight years he held the post of organist at the 
Church of Saint Eustache, and for some time he com- 
bined with this appointment that of conductor of the 
orchestra at the little theatre in the Palais-Royal, the 
home of extravagant farce and wild burlesque, which 
so seldom has to admit a failure or complain of any 
lack of public appreciation and patronage. He also 
made an appearance as a singer at the Opéra National, 
and he has since sung on more than one occasion both 
in Paris and London in his own works. It was at the 
Opéra National that his first work was brought out, a 
little opéra bouffe drawn from Cervantes’ well-known 
novel, and entitled Don Quichoite, one of the songs of 
which, a little rondo sung by M. Joseph Kelm, who 
played the part of Sancho Panza, enjoyed at the time a 
large amount of popularity. 

In 18538, Hervé founded the Théatre des Folies-Nou- 
velles, at that time called the Théatre des Folies Con- 
certantes. Here he produced in the course of about a 
year, several little works, all displaying the gift of 
tune, and sense of lively fun, which have since made 
Hervé’s name well known. Of these Le Compositeur 
toqué is frequently revived, but the constant supply of 
bouffoneries musicales has left no place for even such 
bright works as La Perle de lV Alsace; Un Drame en 
1779, or La Fine fleur de l'Andalusie. Towards the 
end of the year 1854, he gave up his privileges as a 
director to MM. Huart and Alteroche, but he still con- 
tinued to act as virtual manager, and to superintend the 
business of the stage till two years later, in 1856, 
certain circumstances caused his temporary retirement 
from artistic life, and when he again came forward, it 
was with a widely advanced talent as a composer. As 
organist, as conductor, as singer, and as writer of 
small works, his career closed in 1856. It is on the 
later works which he has produced that his reputation 
will mainly rest, and the development of his powers 
during his rest, has tended to this superiority. 

Herve’s return to the theatre took place in 1861, 
when he produced at the Délassements Comiques, 
La Fanfare de Saint-Cloud, and in the next year he 
produced a most amusing piece, Le Hussard persecuté, 
at the same theatre. Both words and music were by 
him, and the piece was not only played with much 
success at the time, but has often been revived on the 
stage of the theatre with which he was first connected, 
the Palais-Royal. In the November of 1865 he made 
his bow as a composer at the Variétés, the name of his 
work being Une Fantasia, and in 1866, the Bouffes 
Parisiens brought out a three-act opera by him, Les 
Chevaliers de la Table-Ronde. His first great hit was 
made, however, in 1867, the year par excellence for 
opéras bouffes, in which the Grande Duchesse de Gérol- 
stein reigned pre-eminent, but during which, neverthe- 
less, the nations that assembled to witness the great 
universal exhibition created an incessant demand for 
light music. To Offenbach and his witty librettists, 
Meilhac and Halévy, belongs the credit of creating the 
demand, the supply followed as a matter of course, and 
the crowds that were nightly turned away from the 
Variétés where the Grand Duchess Schneider and the 
faithless yet faithful Fritz Dupuis went through their 
scenes of love and war, flocked to other houses which 
endeavoured to provide them with a similar kind of 
entertainment. In the October of 1867, the Folies- 
Dramatiques, a house since immortalised by the 
career of the Fille de Madame Angot, produced the most 
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popular of Herveé’s works, of which he wrote both 
words and music, L’ (vil Crévé. The adventures of the 
young aristocrat with somewhat low tastes, and the 
ingenious devices intended to allow her to marry her 
carpenter-lover, were accompanied by such bright 
lively music, that all Paris flocked to the house. 
L’ (cil Crévé obtained the direful honour of an adaptation 
by Mr. Burnand, by which M. Herve obtained a painful 
introduction to the’ English public, and has always 
remained a popular favourite. 

L’ il Crévé was succeeded at the Folies-Dramatiques 
by an equally successful work Chilpéric, which, thanks 
to Miss Soldene, is naturalised in England, and in the 
November of 1868, Le Roi d’Amatibon was produced at 
the Palais-Royal. Le petit Faust, brought out at the 
Folies Dramatiques in April, 1869, is the last of 
Herve’s works, which needs more than a passing 
allusion. Its success was incontestable, owing mainly 
to the ingenious way in which the composer had 
parodied the style of writing shown in a well-known 
musical setting of the legend of the famous Doctor, 
both in melody and in many a cunning device of in- 
strumentation. Les Tures and Le Tréne d’ Ecosse need 
only be mentioned. Aladdin the Second, produced at 
the Gaiety, in which M. Hervé struggled with arduous 
attempt against the desperately dull libretto of Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, whose command of bathos seemed 
perfectly unsurpassable, will be best remembered in 
connection with Mr. Toole’s extraordinary impersona- 
tion of the magician, and his cry of “‘ And yet I am not 
happy,” and the music of Babil and Bijou, original and 
selected, which was contributed by M. Herve, was lost 


in the magnificent setting of the spectacular story, and 
eclipsed in popularity by M. Riviére’s lively tune of 
“ Gentle Spring.” 

As actor and singer M. Hervé is almost as popular 


as a composer. When Mr. Mansell took the Lyceum, 
and produced Chilpéric, he engaged M. Herve to play 
the part of the King, and though hampered by an in- 
sufficient knowledge of English, he made a great hit, 
managing a sweet though not very powerful voice with 
great skill, and carrying out his own conception, for M. 
Hervé in this, as in other cases, was his own poet, 
with much humour. 

For some time M. Hervé has held the second place 
among musicians of his class, his only rival being M. 
Emile Jonas, though he has now to contend against 
the formidable opposition of M. Charles Lecocq. 
Offenbach of course is the chief of the now numerous 
band of opera bouffists. Prior in time, and superior 
in merit, it will be long before any composer arises to 
depose him from the place of pre-eminence which he 
occupies. But Hervé, notwithstanding, is a composer 
sui generis. The accusation has been brought against 
him that he is vulgar, as a composer be it understood. 
His music, it is said, is less that of the theatre than 
that of the guingette. It bears the same relation to 
comic opera that a music-hall song does to those given 
in “entertainments.” But his critics forget that this 
is precisely the very idea he would wish to convey. 
The Margaret of Hervé’s compares with the classic 
Margaret of Goethe, as seen through the idealized haze 
of musician and commentator, much as the fair Helen 
of Offenbach compares with the frail but seductive 
beauty whose existence after having been much 
disputed by the comparative mythologists, seems now 
on the point of being definitely established. It is 





perfectly true that just as the Volkslied is said to 
underlie the music of Schubert, so the influence of the 
‘‘Closeries des Lilas” may be traced “in the music of 
Hervé. The style regarded in the abstract may not be 
good, but it is searcely fair to blame the musician 
who has seen fit to adopt it for a quality which 
after all arises merely from the legitimate develop- 
ment of that style. That M. Hervé can write 
gracefully and even poetically must be apparent to all 
who have heard any of his works. L’ (vil Crévé and 
Chilpéric, to go no further, will afford many familiar 
instances of this. But there is one quality in which 
M. Hervé excels, and that is burlesque. To appreciate 
him thoroughly, one must be tolerably acquainted with 
modern French opera. Le petit Faust affords an 
admirable illustration of this. The effects of eminent 
writers are reproduced in the most curious way, so 
naturally and easily that the first thought is of 
plagiarism till reflection shows that it is parody. 

M. Hervé may be classed as a young writer. 
Thirteen years are hardly enough to enable him fully 
to show what is in him. Less refined than Offenbach, 
less musicianly than Lecocq, he can boast gifts of tune, 
powers of parody, and a sense of humorous in music 
in which he is inferior to no rival. 











THE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD AND THE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


- From the Tonic Sol-fa. Reporter. ] 

On the 21st of January last three. Deputations 
waited on the Right Hon. W. E. Forster complaining 
of the treatment of Tonic Sol-fa students by the 
Inspector of music. The first was from the Council of 
the Tonic Sol-fa College, and consisted of Mr. Vernon 
Lushington, Q.C., Mr. Godfrey Lushington, Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Ellis, F.R.8S., Mr. Curwen, Mr. A. Ashcroft, 
Mr. J. W. Glover, Mr. W. G. M’Naught, Mr. J. 8. 
Curwen, and Mr. R. Griffiths, Secretary. The second 
was from the Directors of the Free Church Training 
College, Glasgow, and consisted of Mr. W. Kidston 
(Ferniegair) and Mr. W. M. Miller, the teacher of 
music. The third was from the Psalmody Committee of 
the Free Church of Scotland, which takes cognizance 
of music in schools, and consisted of Mr. Kidston and 
Mr. Colin Brown. 

It should be remembered that on Mr. Hullah’'s 
appointment becoming known, in April, 1872, not only 
Mr. Curwen but the music teachers in several of the 
Colleges publicly protested against the appointment,— 
that in reply to these protests Mr. Hullah declared 
that he should no longer act as an advocate or 
opponent of any system, but as a judge, not of methods 
and notations but of musical results,—that the Tonic 
Sol-faists accepted this declaration and publicly 
expressed their hope that Mr. Hullah would prove 
himself impartial and show patience enough to master 
the method and to examine intelligently upon it,—that 
when Mr. Curwen first heard of Mr. Hullah’s gross 
blunder in the collective sight test, he wrote offering 
his private and confidential help to prevent such 
mistakes in future,—that declining this help Mr. 
Hullah first circulated privately for five months and 
then publicly in the Blue Book a report largely filled 
with attacks on the Tonic Sol-fa andthe Tonic method, 
to which Mr. Curwen replied ina pamphlet, circulated 
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to the extent of nearly 4000 copies,—that the Tonic Sol- 
fa College on July 19th, 1873, sent another Memorial 
to the Education Office, in reply to which the reintro- 
duction of tests in copying by ear and the use of the 
same sight-test in both notations were promised, and 
the free choice, of all students in any College, to be 
examined in which notation they pleased, was taken 
away after the then current year, and Mr. Hullah was 
quoted then, as now, as sufficient authority in his own 
defence,—that it was not till after another Christmas 
examination that the Memorial of January, 1874, was 
presented,—and that 6000 copies of a report of the 
proceedings at its presentation were by the kindness of 
W. Kidston, Esq. (Ferniegair), distributed to musical 
men in all parts of the country. 

The reply to that memorial is just received, and 
while refusing point blank the prayer of our petition, 
and apparently accepting as satisfactory the lame and 
impotent excuses of Mr. Hullah, nevertheless makes 
such concessions as, if carried out in the most just and 
liberal spirit in which they can be carried out, will go 
far toward meeting our wishes. 

It is remarkable that along with tidings of official 
repression we constantly receive tokens of popular 
approval, At the same time that we first heard of the 
appointment of our bitterest opponent to rule over us 
at the Education Office, we received tidings of the 
adoption of our method by that great ‘“‘ Educational 
Parliament,” as Mr. Forster called it,—the London 
School Board. And now when we receive from the 
Kducat'on Office at least verbal discouragement in our 
work, we are consoled by the good news that the 
Glasgow School Board, as well as many other School 
Boards in Scotland, have determined.that their children 


shall be taught to read music at sight in the Tonic Sol- 


fa notation, And, while we write, intelligence reaches 
us, that as the orchestra of the Crystal Palace can only 
make room for 5000 singers (and he cannot have two 
coneccris on the same day), the conductor of the great 
Temperance Festival this year has been obliged to 
refuse some 4000 (or more) others who were prepared 
to sing, and that of these 9000 or 10000 some 8000 
were ready to sing from Tonic Sol-fa music. This 
information suggesting inquiry about concerts, we 
ascertain that, during this present season, and for the 
Metropolis alone, about 8000 books of music in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation have been provided for singers at 
concerts at the Crystal Palace, Exeter Hall, and else- 
where, by the Tonie Sol-fa Association, the Band of 
H{ope Union, the Reformatory and Refuge Union, the 
Ragged School Union, the Homes for the Destitute 
Union, a branch of the Sunday School Union, a 
Church of England Temperance Society, and others ! 
We accept these tokens of continued, of increasing 
usefulness exactly among the people to whom we wish 
to be useful, as a counter-balance against the apparently 
disrespectful - treatment which 131 musical men— 
members of the Tonic Sol-fa College, and active pro- 
moters of music among the people—have just received 
from the Committee of Council on Edueation. 

Popular approval will show itself mightier than 
official repression before long. But even the official 
repression has its compensations. Itis something to 
have brought our opponent “to book’’ and to have 
made him show how the curious mistakes, misconcep- 
tions, and misuses of terms, which proved so perplexing 
to Tonie Sol-fo students, have arisen. It is something 





to have secured the promise that the Christmas papers 
shall be as far as possible equivalent in meaning for 
both notations. It is something to have ascertained 
that although Mr. Hullah may again put puzzling Staff 
notation questions to our Tonic Sol-fa students, yet 
these questions will not be essential; the full number 
of marks being obtainable without them. It is some- 
thing to be assured of the appointment of an assistant 
Inspector, of whom their Lordships understand that he 
is ‘‘thoroughly conversant with the Tonie Sol-fa 
system and notation.” Although we know but little of 
this gentleman, and have no information about his 
Tonic Sol-fa attainments, he shall certainly have fair . 
dealing from us. He is a new and untried man. He 
holds a difficult and delieate post. We shall take for 
granted that he examines our students as a gentleman 
seeking to encourage the thoroughness of their musical 
knowledge. This new assistant examiner is Mr. 
Barrett, Mus. Bac. Oxon., of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 








ILLUSTRIOUS PATRONS OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 


The Daily News of August 28, contains the following, 
apropos of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
to the Promenade Concerts. His Royal Highness is said to 
have selected the music to be performed, and we do not 
know that it was much better or much worse than the 
ordinary selection :— 

“The Duke of Edinburgh is an accomplished musician, and 
is probably much more successful in his amateur art and much 
less self-conceited about it than Frederick the Great was with 
his flute-playing. ‘The audience therefore who attend a pro- 
menade concert of which he has selected the music beforehand, 
like that of last evening, may perhaps be congratulated. They 
are sure to get good value for their money. The Duke isa 
better judge of what they ought to hear than the vast majority 
among them would probably be, and even a Republican would 
hardly grumble at a good program merely because a Prince of 
the blood-royal drew it up. Still, we are not quite certain 
whether that is the most judicious patronage of music which is 
obtained by inducing a Prince to select the performances at a 
popular concert. It may be assumed without hesitation that 
five-sixths of the audience would be prepared to feel delighted 
with anything so illustrious a caterer might dictate. To offer 
in one night specimens of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, and Donizetti, with various scraps of English ballad 
and French opera-bouffe, must be admitted to furnish variety 
enough to please all tastes, and excellence enough to defy 
criticism. But one cannot help fearing that a program far 
less skilfully selected with a view to give the public a taste of 
everything good, would have been equally effective under such 
patronage. We remember to haye somewhere read of an 
illustrious personage so filled with a sense of his own import- 
ance that he employed an expert to tell him what he, the 
illustrious person, thought of the fine arts. We, the public, 
have apparently now attained to still greater dignity. We 
can have the advantages of a Prince’s skill and taste to tell us 
what we like, or ought to like, in music. In this instance it 
works admirably ; but we have not in general a great faith in 
that sort of popular taste for any branch of art which is 
developed in deference to the guiding judgment of Royal 
personages.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Cherubini: Memorials itlustrative of his Life. By Epwarp 
Betuasis, Barrister-at-Law. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1874.—(Second Notice.) 

Cherubini’s first composition in 1773 was a Mass, 
and in his early years he composed two other Masses, 
and many sacred single pieces. But there was little 
worthy of preservation. While domiciled at Chimay, 
and studying botany in a leisurely kind of way, an 
accident seems to have turned his thoughts to their 
old channel ; 


“ St. Cecilia’s Day was coming round; and the little musical 
society made bold to send a deputation to Cherubini to ask him 
to write for them a Mass that could be performed in the Chimay 
church on the day of the feast. ‘No, it’s impossible,’ curtly 
replied Cherubini; and he went on busying himself with his 
flowers Next day it was remarked that Cherubini, evidently 
preoccupied, took an unusually long walk alone im the park; and 
Madame de Chimay, perceiving that he had not made his usual 
botanical excursion, placed some music-paper on his table. 
Returning from his solitary walk, Cherubini began to trace out in 
full score the Kyrie of his renowned Mass in F. He wrote it 
without apparent thought or labour, in a corner of his room, in 
the intervals of repose from his Jabours, playing at pool in the 
billiard-room Auber wished it to be tried, a proposal to 
which Cherubini assented; and that very evening Auber seated 
himself at the piano, Madame Duchambge, a visitor, taking the 
soprano, and the Prince of Chimay the tenor. They could hardly 
wait till the end of the piece to express their admiration to 
Cherubini, who himself sang the bass. A Gloria was soon added. 

The village was ransacked for instruments, and it turned 
out that all the resources amounted to only two horns, two 
clarinets, a quartet of strings, a flute, and a bassoon. With such 
simple appliances, united to the voices of the village choir, were 
the Kyrie and Gloria executed. 


Shortly after this he returned to Paris, and finished 
the Mass in F which was first performed in 1809. His 
Mass in D followed, and then was established the 
dramatic treatment of church music, carried out by 
Beethoven, Niedermeyer, Reissiger, and Hummel. 

The one-act opera “ Pimmalione,” first produced 
anonymously, pleased Napoleon, and he commissioned 
Cherubini to compose an ode for his approaching 
marriage. In the year 1811 he composed the Mass in 
D minor, which Mr. Bellasis analyses at length. In 
1818 “ Les Abencérages” was produced at the Grand 
Opera in the presence of Napoleon and the Empress. 
On this hear Mendelssohn : 


“Old Cherubini! There’s a matchless fellow! I’ve got his 
Abencérages, and cannot sufficiently admire the sparkling fire, 
the clever, original phrasing, the extraordinary delicacy and 
refinement with which the whole is written, or feel grateful 
enough to the grand old man for it. Besides, it is all so free, and 
bold, and spirited.” 


This is not in the style of the analytical program 
writers. The disasters of the Russian campaign damaged 
the success of the ‘“ Abencérages,” and procured many 
commissions for pieces to raise the spirits of the French. 
Cherubini was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour during the Hundred Days, not in the most 





gratifying way possible—for his position as a composer 
was ignored, and he was described as “leader of the 
National Guard band.” 

In March, 1815, the Philharmonic Society of London 
invited him to direct the performance of a symphony, 
an overture, and a pastoral cantata which he had 
composed for them. Neither of the pieces was at all 
successful. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, Cherubini was 
made a member of the Institute, Professor of Com- 
position at the Ecole Royal (the modified Conserva- 
toire), and (with Lesueur) superintendent of the King’s 
Chapel. In this year (1816) the Mass in C saw the 
light, and many other sacred pieces, culminating in 
the Requiem in C minor, by some considered his 
finest work. In 1819 the first Coronation Mass was 
written for Louis XVIII., who made Cherubini 
Chevalier of the Order of St. Michael. In 1821 he 
composed a short Mass in B flat, and in the following 
year was appointed director of the Conservatoire. 
His rule was stern and uncompromising, but his own 
example was in accord with his requirements from 
others, and, as all know, his influence was amazing. 

In 1822 the Pensionnat was reinstated at the 
Conservatoire, and the Société des Concerts established, 
the chief aim of which was the performance of 
Beethoven’s works, for whom Cherubini always had 
the greatest admiration and reverence, The Corona- 
tion Mass for Charles X. (1825) was the next great 
work, and for this he was raised to the rank of Officer 
in the Legion of Honour. In the autumn of the same 
year Mendelssohn played before Cherubini, who said 
of him; ‘ The boy is rich, he will do well, he already 
does well; but he trusts too much to his money; he 
puts too much stuff in his coat.” Mendelssohn thought 
him a grumbler, and said “he was a burnt-out 
volcano,” 

The advent of Berlioz to the Conservatoire did 
not tend to Cherubini’s comfort. We quote the first 
meeting as told by Berlioz himself :— 


“ In order to make the intercourse between the pupils of both 
sexes impossible outside the surveillance of the professors, he gave 
orders that the men should enter by the door in the Faubourg 
Poissonniére, and the women by that in the Rue Bergére, these 
different entrances being placed at the two opposite extremities of 
the building. In betaking myself one morning to the library, 
ignorant of the moral decree that had just been promulgated, I 
entered, according to my custom, by the door in the Rue Bergére, 
the feminine door, and was about arriving at the library, when a ser- 
vant, stopping me in the middle of the court, wished to make me 
go out, to return to the same point where I now was, by entering 
at the masculine gate. I considered this so ridiculous that I sent 
the livery Argus about his business, and pursued my way. The 
rogue wished to pay his court to his new master by showing him- 
self as strict as the latter was. He did not, therefore, consider 
himself beaten, but ran to tell the circumstance to the director. 
For a quarter of sn hour I was absorbed in reading Alceste, not 
thinking any more about this incident, when Cherubini, followed 
by my denouncer, entered the reading-room, his countenance more 
cadaverous, his hair more erect, his eyes more malicious, his step 
more abrupt than usual. He made the tour of the table ne 
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several readers were leaning their elbows; after successfully seru- 
tinising them all, the servant, stopping before me, cried out, ‘ Le 
voila!’ Cherubini was in such a rage that he remained for a 
moment without articulating a word; ‘Ah, ah, ah, ah! c’est vous,’ 
he said at length with bis Italian accent, which made his fury the 
more comical ; ‘ c’est vous qui entrez par la porte, qué-qué-qué zé 
ne veux pas qu’on passe!’ ‘Sir, I did not know of your prohibi- 
tion; another time I will conform myself to it.’ ‘Une autre fois! 
une autre fois ! Qué-qué-qué vénez-vous faire ici?’ ‘You see, sir, 
for what; I come here to study Gliick’s scores.’ ‘Et qu’est-ce qué, 
qu’est ce qué-qué-qué vous regardent les partitions de Gliick? et 
qui vous a permis dé vénir A-d-A la bibliothéque?’ ‘Sir’ (I began 
to lose my sang-froid), ‘Gliick’s scores are the most beautiful I 
know of in dramatic music, and I have no need of anybody’s leave 
to come and study here. The library of the Conservatoire is open 
to the public from ten o’clock till three. I have the right to make 
use of it.’ ‘ L6-16-16-16 droit?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Zé vous défends d’y 
revenir, moi!’ ‘I shall return to it nevertheless.’ ‘Co-comme— 
comment—comment vous appelez-vous ?’ cried he, trembling with 
rage ; and I, in my turn, turning pale: ‘Sir! perhaps my name will 
be known to you some of these days, but as for to-day. . . you sha’n’t 
know it!’ ‘Arréte, a-a-arréte-le Hottin’ (the servant was so called), 
‘qué-qué-qué z¢ 1é fasse zeter en prison!’ The two of them there- 
upon proceeded, to the great consternation of the assistants, to 
pursue me round the table, upsetting stools and desks, without, 
however, being able to reach me, and I finished by taking to flight 
in my race, while shouting out these’ words, with a burst of 
laughter, to my persecutor: ‘ You shall neither have me nor my 
name, and I will soon return here to study again Gliick’s scores.” 


Many other passages occur between Berlioz and 
Cherubini; but we must refer-to the book ; they are 
too long for extract. 

There are many méts of Cherubini quoted throughout 
the work. He seems indeed to have aimed at 
saying sharp things; sometimes their point is dis- 
figured by want of feeling: as when he told the father 
of a very young student that “he did not put out 
babies to nurse.” A deceased oboist was contemp- 
tuously alluded to as ‘‘ Poor Little-tone!” He certainly 
did not love the oboe, and flute-players will not forgive 
his saying that the only thing worse than one flute 
was two flutes. The following is not a bad story, and 
may be true: 

‘**One day he was walking along the boulevards when it began 
to rain. A gentleman, driving by, recognised the maéstro, and, 
alighting, placed his vehicle at Cherubini’s disposal, who got in. 
The gentleman, who was going a different way, said, ‘ M. Cheru- 
bini, will you lend me your umbrella?’ ‘No; I never lend my 
umbrella,’ was Cherubini’s reply ; and he drove off.” 

We are inclined to think that, as in other prominent 
men, a great deal of Cherubini’s brusquerie was affected. 
Musicians seem particularly prone to this affectation, 
and to that of absence of mind: we could name 
several who, beginning with the sham, unfortunately 
afterwards found the infirmity only too real, both for 
themselves and their friends. 

About 1827 Cherubini’s chamber music was brought 
into notice through Baillot, the distinguished violinist, 
whose quartet parties were famous and fashionable. 
Especially well received was the quartet in E flat, 
much admired by Mendelssohn, by Schumann, and by 
Fetis. Our countryman, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, does 
not greatly admire Cherubini’s quartets, accusing their 











author of want of feeling and want of aptitude for 
chamber music. Most likely the original performers 
gained credit for the composer by their magnificent 
execution. Three of these quartets have been pub- 
lished—three still remain in MS. 

Cherubini’s call to write sacred music ceased in the 
revolution of July, 1880, when the King’s Chapel was 
abolished. In the following year he contributed the 
Introduction to a joint-stock opera “ La Marquise de 
Brinvilliers,’—the work of nine composers, all of 
high rank. It failed—like many other joint-stock 
concerns—as might have been expected. His last 
opera “ Ali Baba” was represented in 1823, when 
Berlioz in his favourite guise of a snake, took occasion 
to display his venom against the veteran composer. 
More friendly critics could find little to say in its 
favour, for the work was heavy, dull, and dry. What 
beauties there were consisted rather in the artistic 
use made of the orchestra, than in the subjects which 
they embellished. The overture, however, is very fine, 
and will endure. 

At the funeral of Boieldieu, in 1834, the C Minor 
Requiem of Cherubini was performed after some 
objection to the women’s voices on the part of the 
Archbishop of Paris. Cherubini delivered a funeral 
oration, jointly with Garnier and Berton; his allusions 
were touching beyond the usual French grave-side 
eloquence. 

In 1836 the second Requiem in D minor was 
completed. Mr. Bellasis analyses the work at length 
with considerable care and feeling. There can be no 
two opinions on the merits of this great work— 
executed in the composer's seventy-seventh year. We 
know no parallel to this fact. 

Berlioz appears again as the accuser of Cherubini or 
his friends of a mean trick prompted by jealousy at the 
performance of a Requiem by Berlioz. There is 
nothing to support his uncharitable conjecture. In 
the year 1837 appeared the only quintet he wrote—in 
E minor, of which Fetis speaks in very high terms. 
It was almost the song of the swan, for he retired 
more and more into domestic life, ‘‘ where the loving 
care of his wife, son, and eldest daughter lightened his 
last years.” Here his portrait was introduced into a 
picture by Ingres, now in the Luxembourg Gallery. 
We give the artist’s view in juxtaposition with the 
commonplace but possibly more true one of a friend : 

‘‘Miel thus describes the picture of Ingres: ‘ While seated on 
a fauteuil, and dressed in the modern fashion, Cherubini directs a 
glance forwards—that is, a preoccupied one, but in which genius 
shines. Polymnia, invisible to him, standing upright behind the 
seat, robed in the severe majesty of ancient costume, with a 
crown of laurel on her brow, the fingers of the left-hand resting 
on the strings of the lyre, is stretching out the right-hand over 
her favourite, and overshadowing him with her protection, ex- 
pressing by her authoritative mien that this man belongs to her.’ 
Miel adds, ‘Composition originale, et mystérieuse, contraste 
inattendu mais naturel, entre le monde réel et le monde idéal, 
portrait individuel devenu un sublime tableau d’histoire. ..... 
Cherubini is thus described by one who saw him at this time: 
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‘Although his body was bent under so great a weight of years, his 
eye was full of fire, his face full of majesty, his forehead full of 
brightness. It was delightful to behold his waving silvery hair, 
which thickly covered his head, and played beautifully round his 
ears and temples.’ ” 


But though Cherubini maintained his cheerfulness, 
and hope for the future, the end was at hand. His 
last days were cheered by the highest recognition of 
the services he had rendered : 


“On the 3rd of February, 1842, Cherubini tendered his resigna- 
tion as director of the Conservatoire. It was accepted, and Louis 
Philippe, bent on bestowing a signal mark of his appreciation of 
such lengthened services in the cause of music, for the first time 
made a musician Commander of the Legion of Honour. On the 
12th March Cherubini grew weaker. On the 15th, surrounded by 
his wife, son, and daughter, Halévy, Batton, and other intimate 
friends, and whilst muttering some words which were unintelligible 
to those about him, he expired, in the eighty-second year of his 
age.” “As Cherubini was a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, the funeral took place with much solemnity and with 
military honours. The procession, joined by no less than three 
thousand persons, started from the gates of the Conservatoire, 
and passing along the Boulevards, amidst the grand strains of 
Cherubini’s own funeral march for general Hoche, directed its 
solemn course to the church of St. Roch. Here Cherubini’s 
second Requiem was performed, by his own dying wish..... 
When the ceremonial was over, the cortége proceeded to the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise. Here M. Raoul Rochette, in the 
name of the Institute, of which Cherubini was a member, Lafont 
the younger, Halévy, and another from the Conservatoire, repre- 
senting Cherubini’s friends, said successively a few touching words 
over the deceased.” 


His death caused a profound sensation throughout 
Europe, and his memory was honoured in every way 
possible. Few men—fewer musicians—have been so 
honoured in their life-time, and few who have lived so 
long have been so regretted at death. His position 
among the great musicians of the time is hardly yet 
determined; but take him all in all he would seem 
to stand alone, and to exhibit a character which is not 
likely to be repeated in its essential features. 

We have previously alluded to the full catalogue of 
Cherubini’s Works given by Mr. Bellasis. It repre- 
sents a prodigious labour, as may be seen from the 
following Analysis :— 

“The above 430 works, or sets of works, may be divided into 
the two great divisions of secular and sacred music, of which the 
first division takes 316 pieces and the second 114. Out of all the 
works only about 80 have been published. Cherubini composed 
62 detached Airs, 48 Romanzas, 36 Hymns, 25 Operas, 20 Anti- 
phons, 15 Nocturns, 15 detached Kyries, 14 Choruses, 14 Duets, 
11 Masses, 11 Cantatas, 11 Marches, 11 Dances, 10 Sonatas, 
9 Terzettos, 7 Motets, 7 Pas redoublés, 6 instrumental Quartets, 
5 detached Canons, 4 Litanies, 4 detached operatic Finales, 4 
Recitatives, 4 sets of Solfeggi (in all over 160), 4 Rondos, 4 Odes, 
3 detached Sanctys, 3 Psalms, 3 contributions to Pasticcios (not 
counting here small contributions to works), 3 fragmentary com- 
positions, 8 Ariettas, 2 Intermezzos, 2 Lamentations,2 Madrigals, 
2 vocal Quartets, 2 detached Credos, 2 Entr’actes, 2 Requiems, 2 
Agnus Dei, 2 Glorias, 2 Album pieces, 2 War-songs, 2 Hautboy 
pieces, 2 Bassoon pieces, 2 Table Pieces, 2 Introits, 2 Clarinet 
pieces, 1 Oratorio, 1 vocal Sextet, 1 Chaconne, 1 Canzonet, 1 
Pianoforte capriccio, 1 Gradual, 1 Offertory, 1 Operatic introduc- 
tion, 1 Chansonette, 1 instrumental Quintet, 1 Overture, 1 
Symphony, 1 Ballet, 1 Minuet, 1 Pianoforte fantasia, a set of 








Canons, a set of Canzonets, a Course of Harmony, a chant for the 
Conservatoire vocalisation, a collection of figured basses, Airs in 
Sarti’s operas, the first Act of an unfinished opera, and Stanzas 
for the Duke of Angouléme. Total, 430.” 

Mr. Bellasis deserves great praise for his laborious 
and conscientious work. His arrangement of material 
is generally good; and his analyses of Cherubini’s 
compositions, particularly of the Masses, show ability 
and carefulness in forming opinions, and modesty in 
putting them forth. Some of his authorities are given 
needless prominence; it was right to consult them, 
but we would rather have had the author's judgment 
in many cases where it has been withheld. The illus- 
trative extracts from the least familiar of Cherubini’s 
compositions are well chosen, and these alone make 
the book valuable to the practical musician. The 
general and desultory reader will find pleasure and 
profit, and the virtuoso and student will gain much 
art-knowledge, by a perusal of these ‘‘ Memorials.” 

A very good portrait of the composer in his eighty- 
first year, from the picture by Ingres, is prefixed to 
the book. 





Mendelssohn: Letters and Recollections. By Dr. Ferpt- 
nanD Hitter. Translated, with the consent and 
revision of the Author, by M. E. von Gueun, 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 

The Rey. Rowland Hill once told his congregation, 
that instead of working out their own salvation, they 
left it to him, and depended on going to Heaven 
through hanging on his coat-tails. ‘‘ But,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you will find your mistake ; for instead of a 
coat, I'll wear a spencer.’”’ Many great men would 
gladly have ‘* worn a spencer,” could they have avoided 
the small chroniclers who have sought to gain notoriety 
or immortality at their expense. 

Much of an exceedingly trivial character has been 

put forth concerning Mendelssohn ; and in some cases 
the chaff will need a deal of sifting before the few 
grains of wheat are recovered. Still on the whole the 
future biographer will be grateful that so much has 
been preserved, and told in different ways as different 
minds were influenced. Of all the reminiscences of 
Mendelssohn that we have seen, Dr. Hiller’s least 
need apology. With true manliness and modesty he 
thus in his Preface gives his reason for publishing the 
‘‘ Letters and Recollections : ”’— 
’ “JT have endeavoured in these pages to give a picture of 
Mendelssohn as he is reflected in my remembrance; they may 
therefore, perhaps, supply material to his future biographer, 
giving as they do a new aspect of that richly-gifted man, or at 
any rate, a more complete picture of one side of him than has 
hitherto been supplied to us in the valuable writings and letters 
already published, namely, in his relations to a true-hearted 
artist-friend and comrade, if I may be allowed thus to style 
myself. The peculiarity of his relations to me, even at the early 
age at which his genius had ripened and he became celebrated, 
was, that they were those not only of friendly affection, but of 
real fellowship. I very much regret that I was not in the habit 
of putting down my experiences, during the years in which, from 
time to time, I enjoyed such intimate intercourse with him.” 
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In the remarks which follow, Dr. Hiller hardly does 
himself justice :— 


‘The hours which I spent with Mendelssohn at the piano, in 
the interchange of our views on music and compositions of all 
kinds, our own and other people’s, were, in a certain sense, the 
best which I had the happiness of enjoying with him; but it 
would be impossible for me to give more than the most general 
account of them. If, on the other hand, I have tried to preserve 
many of my dear friend’s remarks, that are perhaps trivial, or 
insignificant traits of speech or action, I have done so with the 
conviction that the merest trifle is interesting, when a great man 
is concerned.” 


Much benefit to both the friends must have arisen 
from their intercourse and contentions about Art 
matters. Hiller seems to have been a good deal 
lectured by his more eminent friend, and to have 
submitted not very quietly to criticism which he did 
not think quite just. Here, then, is Mendelssohn on 
Hiller in 1887 :— 


‘‘T dislike nothing more than finding fault with a man’s nature 
or talent: it only depresses and worries and does no good; one 
cannot add a cubit to one’s stature, all striving and struggling are 
useless there, so one has to be silent about it, and let the 
responsibility rest with God. But in a case like the present with 
your work, where all the themes, everything which is talent or 
inspiration (call it what you will) is good and beautiful and 
impressive, and the development alone not good, then I think it 
may not be passed over; there, I think that blame can never be 
misplaced,—that is the point where one can improve oneself 
and one’s work; and as I believe that a+ man with splendid 
capacities is under an obligation to become something great, 
and that it may justly be called his own fault if he does not 
develop himself exactly in proportion to the means given him, 
I also believe it ought to be the same with a piece of music. 
Don’t tell me, it is so, and therefore it must be so; I know 
perfectly well that no musician can make his thoughts or his 
talents different to what Heaven has made them; but I also 
know that if Heaven has given him good ones, he must also 
be able to develop them properly. And don’t go and tell me 
that we are all mistaken, and that your treatment is always as 
good as your invention; I don’t think it is. I do think that as 
far as talent goes you are equal to any musician of the day, but I 
know hardly any piece of yours which is satisfactorily worked 
out.” 


The letter containing the above was published in the 
second volume of Mendelssohn's ‘“ Letters,” in men- 
tioning which fact, Dr. Hiller says that he must add a 
few words with regard to the matter about which he 
and Mendelssohn had such “ endless discussions ”’ as 
the latter said—a matter in which Hiller had always 
felt himself to be in the right. So forty years later, in 
1874, the Doctor thus replies :— 


‘* That a composer must be born—that unless there is a natural 
power working in him with all the force of instinct, he will 
produce nothing of paramount greatness—there can be as little 
doubt as that he must learn and study all that is to be learned, 
quite as much and more than he would do for mere technical 
purposes. But the question now arises, where does the inborn 
power end, and the power of workmanship begin ? ° 
It seems to me a mistake to consider the after development as 
less dependent on original genius than the first discovery ; for if 
this development rests only on what has been learned and studied, 
if the qualities of poetical creation do not come into play in the 
same degree in both cases, if it is not fresh, living, and original, 
it cannot make any impression; the cleverness and learning of 





the musician will always meet with due recognition, but can never 
make him pass for an inspired composer. . . . In the best 
works of the five great masters, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, it is impossible to point out any separation 
between invention and treatment; as soon as such a separation 
is discernible, the music is no longer so great. Amongst 
the countless gifts with which Nature must endow the man whom 
she designs for a great composer, one of the most essential is a 
firm will to develop and deepen his own ideas. It may sound 
hopeless to say that in art this also is inborn; it is still more 
hopeless to see many possessing it without the material on which 
they might worthily employ it.” 

Much will be found in this volume that is interest- 
ing, much that is new. We quote a touching passage 
near the conclusion in reference to the cessation of 
correspondence between the two friends :— 

“In one of his very affectionate letters to me he once suddenly 
asked: ‘Do you really think we could ever quarrel? I think 
not.’ As far as I was concerned it seemed to me impossible. 
But, with a sorrowful heart, I must here mention the fact, that it 
did come to a brouille between us, arising from social, and not 
from personal, susceptibilities. I think we were both in the 
wrong, but no angry words passed between us, and certainly the 
matter would soon have been smoothed over if he had gone to 
Berlin in the beginning of December. However, it put an end to 
our correspondence, even though Mendelssohn’s feelings towards 
me remained unchanged; I heard this often enough, sooner or 
later, from mutual friends, as well as from his wife. In fact, I 
have just now, quite by chance, come across a letter which he 
wrote to his old friend Professor Hildebrandt at Diisseldorf, on 
the 1st of October, 1847, five weeks before his death, and which I 
cannot quote, because my doing so would be mistaken for the 
strongest self-praise. But I look upon the cessation of my inter- 
course with that wonderful man during his last years, even 
though it was only an external separation, as one of the greatest 
losses which I have sustained in my agitated life.” 

It is gratifying to know that there was no real 
estrangement, and that each cherished the highest 
sentiments of respect and regard.for the other. 

Dr. Hiller denies the truth of the assertion that 
necessitous circumstances are any aid to the develop- 
ment of genius. The mere labourer’s struggle for 
bare necessaries may be hard, but is not specially 
meritorious. Nor is the matter changed because 
brain-work is required instead of the labour of the 
hands. A greater effort of will, he says, may be 
required to produce great things out of wealth than 
from poverty. He claims for Mendelssohn no less 
acknowledgment for his conscientious and energetic 
work because he was free from mean cares, that if 
his daily bread had depended on the pecuniary realisa- 
tion of the reward of that work. 

But it is impossible to generalise on such a subject, 
when so much depends on the character of the man. 
With some poverty would be an incentive ; with others 
an obstacle. The love of praise must always be a 
powerful inducement ; and wealth and position afford 
a ready means of gaining attention, which is almost 
denied to the struggling artist. As far as Mendelssohn 
was concerned, Dr. Hiller is right. 

We have, we trust, quoted sufficiently to send many 
of our readers to the book itself. We may possibly 
return to it on a future occasion. 
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THE WELSH EISTEDDVOD. 


August 18th witnessed the opening, with considerable 
ceremony, of the National Kisteddvod of Wales. A 
contingent of about-a thousand working men from Mold 
and the district arrived by a special train, and were 
met at the railway station by a procession composed 
of the chairman and officers of the committee, which 
moved on to a field opposite the British Hotel, 
where a gorsedd had been formed. The opening of the 
gorsedd took place according to the rites of the old 
Welsh bards, and was semi-solemn in its character. 
The procession afterwards escorted the president of the 
day, Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, K.C.B., to the 
pavilion, where the proceedings were commenced with 
the sound of a trumpet. The President said he con- 
sidered these magnificent national festivals advan- 
tageous to the Welsh nation, inasmuch as by their 
means art was encouraged. They also tended to the 
refinement of the mind and elevated the people above 
the lower amusements which were detrimental to health 
and morals. At the last Menai Bridge Eisteddvod, at 
which he had the honour of presiding, he had with 
great pleasure announced that, under the presidency of 
the Prince of Wales, and with his humble self assoeiated 
with the Duke of Edinburgh, and one or two other 
gentlemen, a national training school for music was in 
process of being formed. Since then he had been 
greatly assisted by various munificent individuals. 
One gentleman, Mr. Freake, whose name should be 
especially honoured, had undertaken at his own expense 
to erect a very fine building attached to the Royal 
Albert Hall, London. The school was now in course 
of formation, his Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh having laid the foundation stone. In connec- 
tion with the Eisteddvod there is an exhibition of art, 
antiquities, curiosities, Kisteddvodic medals and bardic 
chairs, paintings, &c. 

The National Eisteddvod of Wales commenced its 
second meeting at Bangor next day, and attracted 
an immense and enthusiastic audience. The Bishop 
of Bangor, who presided, claimed for Wales that, 
considering her size, she had a fair share in the highest 
judicial and political posts of the empire. He pointed 
out that the great primary objects of these national 
Welsh gatherings were the promotion of the industry 
of the country and the elevation of the characier of its 
people. They were not held so that people might 
praise and compliment one another, but to give a 
liberal and ready encouragement to the love of progress 
which was visible in the Welsh, and to encourage, as 
far as possible, everything which would tend to the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the country. A 
Welsh oration was delivered by Mr. Morgan Lloyd, 
member for Anglesea borough. The principal feature 
of the day was the choral competition for a prize of 
40gs. and a gold medal, which were won by the 
Carnarvon Philharmonic Society. A harp, presented 
by Mr. Brinley Richards for competition amongst 
harpists, was carried off by Miss Jones, Holyhead. A 
gold medal for Welsh romance, awarded to W. 
Pritchard, Pentrieth, Anglesea ; and gold medal for an 
essay on the history of Welsh quarries, in which the 
competition was limited to quarrymen, to Hugh Jones, 
Llandwrog ; and for essays on seamanship, for which 
seafaring men alone could compete, to Captain 
Rowlands and John Owen, Upper Llandwrog ; a prize 





for Welsh translations of Tennyson was given to 
Thomas Jones, printer, Bangor; and other awards fell 
to Miss Williams, Upper Bangor; Humphrey Williams, 
Bangor ; William Davies, Talybout; Rev. H. Harris, 
Devizes ; Owen Williams, Carnarvon; Parry, Bristol; 
and Miss Julia M. Lloyd, Bangor. The national 
Kisteddvod next year will be held in Conway Castle. 
The grand concert on the previous evening was, 
from a musical point of view, a decided success. The 
Gorsedd ode, a species of dramatic production, com- 
posed by Mr. Roberts, of the Royal Academy of Music, 
was rendered in a highly creditable manner. Both 
solos and choruses were highly applauded, Miss Edith 
Wynne sustaining the character of Sablina, a bardess, 
in the latter part of the proceedings. The same 
celebrated artist sang “I will extol Thee,” from Sir 
Michael Costa’s ‘* Eli,” in a manner which called forth 
loud plaudits from the 5000 people present. Mr. 
Thomas, the Queen’s harpist, gave some excellent 
selections. Mr. Brinley Richards was to have per- 
formed, but not until near the conclusion of the 
concert was an apology tendered for his absence, 
though he was present earlier in the evening. 

On Thursday the Ven. Archdeacon Evans read an 
address to the president, Captain E. H. Verney, in 
which a hope was expressed that the Eisteddvod, whose 
objects were originally the cultivation of science, wisdom, 
and piety, would, in its modern guise, combined with 
other means of instruction, be of advantage to the 
Welsh nation. The president, in acknowledging the 
congratulations of the committee, said he considered 
that these great national meetings were advantageous 
in several respects, not the least of which was that they 
led to the formation of a public opinion that was worth 
having. The adjudicator, Major Cornwallis West, 
Lord Lieutenant of Denbighshire, awarded the prize 
(15 guineas) for a bas-relief in plaster, the subject being 
Boadicea landing her army, to Mr. John Harvard 
Thomas, a sculptor from Bristol. The best carver in 
wood was Mr. William Roberts, Dolgelly. A second 
prize for a water-colour drawing was awarded to Mr. 
W. L. Bankes, of Bodlondeb, Conway. The ‘Chair ” 
prize, the coveted prize of the Welsh bards, was won 
by the Rev. E. G. Jones, an Independent minister, for 
a poem on “The Bible.” The prize was twenty 
guineas and a miniature gold chair. The successful 
bard was installed amid the blast of trumpets and ~ 
military music, and according to ancient rites. Among 
other prizes was.a prize of five guineas and medal for 
the best love song; a similar prize for an essay on the 
antiquities of ie city of Bangor, and for the best elegy 
in memory of Dean Cotton, of Bangor. In the brass 
band competition the prize, fifteen guineas and a gold 
medal, was divided between the bands of the Loyal 
Carnarvonshire Militia and the Vale of Nantille brass 
band. The latter band was composed entirely of 
working quarrymen. Mr. Watkin Williams, Q.C., M.P., 
made a speech in English, in which he took occasion 
to comment upon an editorial article disparaging the 
Listeddvod which appeared a few days ago in a London 
evening journal. Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Q.C., M.P., also 
spoke, and proposed a vote of thanks to the president, 
who was his rival in the recent election for the Anglesea 
Boroughs. 





A new volume (the fourth) has just been added by Mr. John 
Thomas to his collection of National Welsh Melodies. 
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M USIC.—J. B. CRAMER & CO. keep in stock the largest and 
i the most varied collection of Music (vocal and instrumental) by all the 
London and Foreign Publishers, which they supply at the usual rates. Schools 
and professors supplied, Orders from the country, accompanied by a remittance, 
promptly attended to. Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 

201, Regent Street, London, W. 


‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
‘ Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct Communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 


WEBER’S JUBILEE CANTATA, 


“THE PRAISE OF JEHOVAH,” 
To be performed at the 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 8ru. 

Octavo Edition, paper cover, 2s.; in cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 


W. GOODWIN, Leicester-place ; and LAMBORN COCK, 63, New Bond-street. 





Che Orchestra. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 
*." P.O. Onpens in FAvouR or J.SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Recent Staest, W. 
OrFrice FoR SuBscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Swivr & Co., 55, Kina Srnregr, Recent Srreet, W. 
AGENTS For THe City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. (Canterbury.)—Your communication shall have our best attention. 
Ajax.—Enquire of Messrs. Novello. 


Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


*,” Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, 55, King-street, 
Regent-street, W. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1874. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Promenade concerts, long a losing speculation in 
Mellou's time; are now a prosperous enterprise. Their 
popularity increases yearly. They fulfil many purposes 
beyond the mere musical one. Nine-tenths of those 
who go scarcely know what music is being played ; 
the appreciation comes from the other tenth. But the 
place is a great mart for flirtation. Venus meets her 
Adonis there; Diana blesses the sight of Endymion by 
the ferny grotto and the green light that well counter- 
feits moonrays. Jove, fat and pursy of build, carries 
off Europa, nothing loth, in his hansom, to sup with 
her in sylvan shades in the Groves of St. John. And 
in the Covent Garden house, Venus, Diana, and 





Europa are multiplied largely; you meet them at 
every turn. The music discourses loudly something 
or other; the area is crammed; the crowded boxes 
and amphitheatre seats look down on the pro- 
menaders, and long for those translucent drinks which 
sparkle at the back of the stage, and form a chief 
attraction of the gatherings. Then, when the concerts 
were first given, pleasant thin founts of water trickled 
over large blocks of ice, rendering the surrounding 
atmosphere quite cool. But the ice has melted now 
and has not been renewed. This is a charm the less 
in Covent Garden. 

And what do they play at these musical gatherings ? 
All sorts of things—from ‘‘ Chilperic’ chorally treated, 
everybody singing the ‘ Butterfly Song” at once, from 
the Ashantee piece de non-résistance with warlike bang- 
ing of drums, clashing of cymbals, and trumpet calls 
of onslaught, down to melodious breathings of Beet- 
hoven or Rossini by Mlle. Benati and Mlle. Bianchi, 
two dark-haired singers with sweet voices. Here too, 
comes Mr. Levy the cornet, looking as if not a cornet 
but a coronet were in his grasp, and as if that theatre 
and all its contents belonged to him. When Mr. Levy 
has condescended to charm the ears of those subjects 
of his, who applaud him to the echo and want it all 
over again, the program shifts for some of Lewis 
Thomas’s manly notes, or for a waltz of Strauss’s. Or 
M. Wieniawski appears, called variously ‘“‘ Wine and 
whiskey,” and ‘“ Wiry whiskers” by the audience. 
But M. Wieniawski’s violin has nothing wiry about it, 
as he entrances his hearers by some charming concerto 
or air varié. With a struggle now through the surging 
crowd in the area, we push through, and reach the 
externe, enjoying a whiff of the malodorous air of 
Covent Garden previous to making for the dearest 
and least comfortable of all hostelries, for that reason 
most patronised by all the men in music and litera- 
ture. 

There is no other capital can show a sight like these 
promenade concerts. The concerts in the Champs 
Elysces aie quite a different sort of affair. The out- 
door concerts in Brussels do not resemble them. 
These cannot show the enormous space, the brightness 
of the draping of the house, the gaiety of the audience, 
the variety of program, the crush of hearers, the charm 
of the drinks which go to make up the attraction and 
success of Covent Garden. 

The chief benefit of the Promenade Concerts is that 
they afford to thousands of people who cannot afford 
high prices to hear good music, an opportunity to hear 
the very best at a shilling a head. This is the great 
claim of the concerts to the respect of all who sym- 
pathise with the spread of art. 

There is not like artistic enjoyment for elevating the 
people and for rendering them averse to mere sensual 
pleasure. Every one must rejoice that the enterprise is 
this year prosperous, and will look forward with grati- 
fication to the time when these concerts shall become a 
permanent institution in London. 
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COMING PLAYS. 


The summer season produced this year as usual a 
great diminution of theatrical patronage, and more 
than the ordinary number closed this year for the 
very hot weather. Only about five retained their 
pills, and these were but scantily attended. The 
Opera Comique continued to attract with Giroflé, and 
Fille- Angot at the Globe did well even during the tro- 
pical season, when playgoing was a sheer infliction. 
At the present time seven theatres maintain open 
doors. The Haymarket, however, has poor audiences. 
The superior merit of Clancarty brings people, albeit in 
no great numbers, to the Olympic ; the Vaudeville gets 
along with an average attendance; and the Opéra 
Comique finds its business going up steadily. At the 
Lyceum Fille Angot again reigns. But although things 
are slack just now, there is abundant preparation. 
That deftest of all adapters, Mr. Andrew Halliday, has 
completed his play on the “ Talisman,” and Drury Lane 
will renew one of its old successes with this piece. The 
mounting is sure to be gorgeous, and the oriental scenes 
exciting. Sir Kenneth will have a live dog, trained 
to fight Conrad de Montserrat. At the Haymarket 
there is a note of Mr. Sothern’s return—not in any- 
thing new, however. Dundreary will probably be re. 
vived. M. Offenbach (ill at present) will, when he 
gets better, write an opera-bouffe on the munificent 
order of a London publisher. Mr. Byron is pre- 
paring a comedy, Old Sailors, for the Strand. Sequels 
are usually unlucky, but Mr. Byron cannot fail. A 
new burlesque for the Vaudeville is foretold, and a new 
piece when Miss Lydia Thompson opens the little house 
at Charing Cross. These are all the new pieces at 
present. The comedy-writers have no chance. Albery, 
Marshall, Burnand and the rest are in theatrical slang 
“dead.” Perhaps next spring or summer may revivethem. 

What is wanted above all things is novelty: though 
mere novelty will not ensure success. ‘The well-known 
caterers have been sorely tried; and the demand on 
their talents has been so heavy and so constant that 
it is little wonder if some of their most promising 
efforts have turned out failures. And the cabinets of 
managers are loaded with unread pieces by unknown 
or little-known authors. Among all the chaff of this 
description, there must be some grains of wheat; 
possibly, indeed, a diamond may lurk among the debris. 
Is it impossible to disinter it ? Would not a systematic 
overhauling be likely to produce a remunerative result? 
At any rate the endeavour to introduce some new 
and vigorous blood would afford respite and relaxation 
to those who have been so overtaxed ; and an unusual 
and energetic attempt to depart from the antiquas vias 
in search of “fields and pastures new” would be 
estimated at its full value by an indulgent and appre- 
ciative public. And what a load of manuscripts might 
be cleared away! and how many discontented authors 
would be deprived of a grievance, if they knew that 
their works had only been looked at! 





NOTES. 


The Americans do not take kindly to chamber-music. A 
series of classical chamber concerts has lately been brought to 
a conclusion at Philadelphia, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Giirtner, in which excellence of program and performance failed 
to obtain anything like a good attendance. The concerts ex- 
tended overa period of five months, and included selections 
from Haydn's eighty-three quartets, from Mozart's twenty- 
seven, from Beethoven's seventeen ; also, nonets, octets, sep- 
tets, sextets, quintets, etc., by Palestrini, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Onslow, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Schubert, Schumann, Reissiger, Fesca, Gade, Veit, Rubenstein, 
Brahms, Raff, Bruch, etc. There were also solos for voice, 
violin, violoncello, clarionet, flute, horn, and piano. Allowing 
these gatherings might be rather dry at first, surely there was 
ample time, during the period they lasted, to educate and 
form an audience. 


The people’s music in the church is hardly in a satisfactory 
state. Of making hymn-books there seems to be no end; 
and it appears to be thought right to make the execution of a 
simple hymn as furbidding as possible. Queer melodies and 
queerer harmonies have been affected for some time; and 
now the words of the hymns are fringed by odd-looking letters 
in all kinds of type, not we should think tending much to 
devotion. Intelligent worshippers might surely sing the Old 
Hundredth, without being bothered by such marks as the 
following, on an average one to a line: pp, unis., cres., ff, p 
dim., f, &e. Our forefathers were better off with their * New 
York,” “ Mount Ephraim,” and “Sabbath New.” ‘The double 
chant, too, is horribly treated ; a crotchet has only to be seen 
to be eliminated, and the bad effect of the odd verse which 
sometimes occurs at the end of a Psalm is often thrust three or 
four times into the body, for the sake of the sense, forsooth 
ignoring the inevitable and cacophonous blundering. ‘These 
things are not done by musicians; they appear like the antics 
of small and priggish people who forget the place where they 
sing and Whom they are singing to. 


Musical copyrights still maintain their value in the open 
market. At the recent sale of the stock of Messrs. Weippert 
and Co., just concluded by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
many of the lots realised prices far above expectation. Among 
the more important were, Linley’s ‘*‘ Why do I love thee yet?” 
£24 10s.; Pinsuti, ‘The Owl,” £23 15s.; ‘ Children’s 
Summer Feast,” by the same, £15 10s.; the following songs 
by Plumpton: “ Ebb and Flow,” £37 10s.; “ Fancy Free,” 
£22 1s.; “Oh, my Lost Love,” £175 ; ** Only to know,” £87 
10s. ; ‘* Remembrance,” £40 10s. Ronville’s ‘‘ Chansons sans 
Paroles ” was sold for £37 16s., Drane’s Moss Rose schottische, 
£23 2s. Weippert’s Gems of Melody, for flute and piano, 
after a spirited contest, fell to Mr. Brewer at £465 16s. 


The following exquisite gem adorns a notice of Recent 
Novels in the Times of August 21. After having disposed of 
two works by Mr. Whyte-Melville and Mrs. Cashel Hoey, the 
writer proceeds :— 

“ As in a concerted piece of music the andante movement, 
with its minor key and its slow wail of mournful semi-chords, 
is a harmonious necessity in order to give full effect to the 
livelier measure of arpeggio and triplet, so in a collected notice 
of this sort it isa relief to turn from the murder and sudden 
death—the ‘ boisterous battle’ of the novel proper (or improper) 
—to a quiet, level story like,” &c., &c. 

Comment is superfluous. 
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** Mein Leopold,” a play by Adolf Arronge, after a long run 
in Berlin, is now being performed in the other German 
capitals. It is an effective and meritorious comedy, less turgid 
and long-winded than the average German Lustspiel. The 
plot turns on the doings of a simple and ignorant master boot 
and shoe manufacturer, who through industry has made a con- 
siderable fortune. He keeps an extensive establishment, em- 
ploying a number of men, but wishing to assume an appearance 
in company above his station gets into broils with his workmen, 
and is laughed at by the high society he mixes in. He has an 
only son and daughter. The latter manages the business for 
him, while the son, his Leopold (the ‘* my Leopold” of the 
piece), a foppish, weak-hearted fellow, he is determined to 
bring up asa gentleman. Everything with the old shoemaker 
is my Leopold; no one is like him. He thinks him the cleverest 
man in the world, and he is enjoying the thoughts of what a 
great man Leopold will be, when he finds that his foreman has 
dared to make love to his daughter. He at once orders him 
from his house. The daughter, however, refuses to give up 
her promised husband, and the father banishes them both from 
the house. So ends the first act. In the second the father, 
who has entirely given up business, keeps a splendid establish- 
ment, his hopes and faith being centred in his Leopold, who, 
taking advantage of his parent’s ignorance and love for him, 
gets into all kinds of scrapes, makes promises of marriage, and 
breaks them, and runs fearfully into debt. A number of 
letters arriving, the father is pleased to see the many friends 
his Leopold has made, but they turn out to be heavy bills his 
Leopold has run up. ‘The daughter, who is married and 


comfortably settled, meets the father by chance in the public 
Bier Garten ; he still refuses to recognise her and her husband. 
He is just on the point of dining with an aristocratic party 


when a messenger arrives to tell him that he is a ruined man, 
and that his Leopold is arrested on a criminal charge ; the act 
closing on the old man giving way to despair and grief. After 
five years the third act commences with the Shoemaker’s Hut, 
where we see the old shoemaker again as a humble workman. 
Finding it hard to get employment, a friend introduces him to 
a master boot manufacturer, who is no other than his own son- 
in-law, who has risen to affluence. They do not recognise 
each other, and the old man to try his skill is invited into the 
drawing-room to make a pair of boots. The old man enters, 
and is about measuring his benefactor, exclaiming ‘‘ Give me 
your foot,” when his son-in-law recognises him, and in return 
says ‘* No, give me your hand.” All is, of course, forgiven, 
the piece closing on the reconciliation of father and daughter. 

It is said that Mr. Buckstone is about to disband the Hay- 
market compary, to make room for Mr. Sothern. We 
sincerely trust this gloomy rumour is incorrect. Not since 
the departure of Mr. Compton has the Haymarket company 
been what it was in point of ensemble, and now if the Kendals 
and Howes, and the Chippendales go, farewell to the glories 
of the oldest home of comedy in London. We had rather 
dispense with Mr. Sothern. He does, we believe, very well in 
New York : let him remain there. 

Mr. Sydney Dobell is dead—the poet who with Alexander 
Smith and Gerald Massey formed a school of their own—the 
Spasmodic school, as Smith called it. But it was not nearly so 
spasmodic as that which has succeeded it, namely the Swin- 
burne-Rossetti school. In fact the Smith and Dobell fraternity 
constituted a school rather sentimental than spasmodic. Fre- 
quent communings with death, and a mw \gnificent solar imagery 
in which the sun, moon, and stars are pictured as performing 





great actions, are the chief features of their poetry. The world 
has ceased to read them ; and Alexander Smith died poetically 
as soon as people had forgotten the ‘* Life Drama.” And now 
Dobell’s ‘* Roman” and * Balder” have passed from memory, 
and Sydney Dobell himself is dead. 

The death is announced of the Young Roscius. Mr. William 
Henry West Betty, distinguished in former years as the 
* Young Roscius,” expired at his residence in Ampthill Square 
on Monday last, in the eighty-third year of his age. The 
famous Master Betty, in his thirteenth year, appeared at 
Covent Garden Theatre on December 1, 1804, as Selim in 
Barbarossa. His success was complete. On December 10 
following he appeared at Drury Lane in Douglas. 'Twenty- 
eight nights in his first town season at Drury Lane produced 
£17,210 11s.; nightly average, £614 13s. He re-appeared 
the following season for twenty-four nights at each theatre. 
His terms were fifty guineas per night. After an absence of 
six years he re-appeared at Covent Garden in 1812. His 
engagement was very successful, and it was renewed. At the 
age of thirty-two, having gained a considerable fortune, he 
retired from the stage. Mr. Betty’s talents and private virtues 
commanded admiration and esteem. 








FRANCE. 


—— 


Paris, August 27th, 1874. 


There is not much to tell you in theatrical matters 
while music is absolutely nowhere just now. Paris is 
hot and dull—or as dull as it is possible for Paris to 
be. That little theatre the Menus-Plaisirs has been 
renamed ‘Théatre des Arts,’ and has reopened 
successfully with Felicien Malleville’s comedy ‘ Les 
Sceptiques”’ and a little piece by M. de Launay, “‘ Les 
Reliques d’amour.” The last is effectively written on a 
theme pretty threadbare. A loving wife finds. a love 
letter addressed to her husband and rages over it and 
at him. But it turns out that it is intended for his 
cousin, a man of the same name as himself. Hence, 
reconciliation. Mlles. Oppenheim and Dianie with 
Lambert, Bessac, and Jacquier, played nicely in the 

iece. 
, Although thirteen of the Paris theatres are still open, 
the off season is drawing to an end, and nearly every 
house closed, or not closed, is preparing a novelty of 
some sort for the autumn season, which will commence 
between the 1st and the 80th September. The follow- 
ing are the principal of the forthcoming events. A 
rumour is current, and I give it for what it is worth, 
that M. Bertrand, the director of the Variétes, has 
accepted a new comedy in three acts and ten tableaux, 
which will be ready by the middle of October. The subject 
is shown by the title, Les Escapades de Bazaine. It 
there be any truth in the report, the comedy has yet of 
pass the censor, who, in pieces of a political tendency, 
is very strict. At the Variétés, Les Mormons, of MM. 
Delacour and Leroy, is in a forward state, and the first 
performance is expected early next week. The Opera 
Comique is pressing on the rehearsals of Le Pardon du 
Ploérmel (Dinorah) which will be ready in a fortnight’s 
time at the latest. La Mireille of Gounod, will serve 
for the rentrée of Mme, Carvalho; and M. Bizet’s opera, 
La Carmen, is to be given, with Mme. Galli-Mané in 
the principal réle. A one-act piece, Beppo, libretto by 


M. Louis Gallet, and music by M. Comte, a violinist 
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at the Grand Opéra, has also been accepted. At the 
Chatelet, Deux Orphelines will be shortly withdrawn, 
and a reprise of Les Amours du Diable, by M. de Saint 
Georges, and the Paria of M. Membrée, will be substi- 
tuted. The Bouffes Parisiens is to reopen on Tuesday 
next, with Le Jolie Parfumeuse, Judic in the principal 
part. M. Alexandre Dumas’ La Jeunesse de Louis XIV. 
will be the initial work at the Odéon, and the rehearsals, 
which commenced on Monday week last, are being pro- 
secuted with vigour. A new work, in verse, by M. 
Pierre Elzéat has also been accepted. The Théatre 
Beaumarchais will, immediately after Les Chevaliers de 
la Charité which is hardly a success, produce Les Comtes 
d’ Astley, by M. Eugene Malteaux. This work is ex- 
pected by about the 15th September. The Chateau 
d’Eau is also to be reopened on Tuesday, with a new 
opera, Le Treiziéme coup de Minuit, music by M. 
Debillement. A brilliant spectacle and a first-rate 
company are promised, which at the Chateau d’Eau 
will be are freshing novelty. 

After half-a-dozen propositions, the title given to 
Offenbach’s new act to Orphée is the ‘‘ Empire of Nep- 
tune,” though it was suggested that there was some 
danger that the production of an act with such a title 
near the 15th of August (the date of the late Imperial 
fetes) might be regarded as in the nature of a political 
demonstration. 

Poor Eurydice, after a visit to Pluto, is to make one 
to Neptune—after sustaining a temperature which no 
thermometer is long enough to tell of, the poor thing 
is to be plunged down to zero. It makes one think of 
that refined cruelty of Dante in freezing his southern 
countrymen in solid ice. 

The new act runs somewhat as follows: After the 
famous fly duet, Eurydice is left alone, and says, ‘“ All 
the gods, then, mean to court me, and then desert me. 
Whose is the next turn?” The back scenes melt 
away,and Neptune appears on the margin of a wondrous 
lake. The god makes his declaration, and, nothing loth, 
the lady agrees to accompany him to the happy lands 
“ beneath the cool translucent wave.” Neptune, how- 
ever, is god of the sea, and declares that it is not for 
him to go to the sea, but for the sea to come to him. 
Then follow a series of scenes such as man has not 
before conceived—no, nor woman neither. The fierce 
tempest is unchained, the rain falls in torrents, the 
whole stage is invaded by an inundation, while the 
orchestra plays the magnificent ‘‘ storm” which the 
maestro has composed for the occasion. This is the 
third storm that Offenbach has given us. There was 
one in Robinson Crusoe, and a second in the Roi 
Carotte ; but this is the storm of storms. 

But even the finest storm cannot last for ever, and 
calms at last. The waters grow and grow till they fill 
the stage to the flies, and a beautiful marine grotto 
comes into view. Big fishes stalk about, and quarrel 
and eat up the little ones, just as here on land; and 
after a few preludes the music becomes deliciously 
tender, and we are presented with the loves of the 
Shrimp and Cyprine—that is to say, a carp—a sea 
carp, of course. Gradually the whole world of Ocean 
opens up before the spectator, as he sees the shrimps 
moving and talking, and singing and acting, much in 
the manner as their namesakes the crevés and crevettes 
of the Boulevard des Nations. 

Scene after scene succeeds, each one, of course, more 
impossible and inconceivable than the other ; there is 





the rising of Amphitrite, escorted by wondrous Chinese 
fish, and a conque-shell band; the city Atlantide rises 
from the bed of the ocean, with its palaces brilliant 
with pearl and gold and gems. Neptune appears with 
all his court—all the fish in the sea, and a great many 
more—such an aquarium as even the famous Buckland 
and Lees cannot hope to rival. Atlantide, the Pearl 
of the Ocean, giyes place at last to Criste Marine—the 
Realm of the Sea—Samphire, a fairy scene of emerald 
rocks, monstrous shells, coral, and all kinds of aqueous 
beauties. The tom-tom sounds, and in an instant 
rock and shells fly open ; hundreds of beautiful syrens 
spring forth, and the triumph of the King of the Ocean 
is before us. Poor Eurydice does not partake in this 
last gorgeous scene : she has been fished up by order 
of Jupiter, and delivered over to Pluto, to dry her 
clothes at his black hearth. 

The act includes a grand ballet—the “ Ballet des 
Oceanides ’—with the tableau of the ‘ Birth of the 
Pearl,” and some charming music, of which the polka 
of the sea horses is considered the most original and 
most vivacious. 

The Orphée has been played in Paris seven hundred 
and eighty times, and the thousandth representation is 
to be celebrated by a grand banquet of artists. 








ITALY. 


[From our own Correspondent. } 
Mitan, Avaust 25. 

For some considerable time silence has reigned 
supreme in our principal theatres, the excessive heat 
having rendered it impossible to spend an evening 
within the close precincts of a theatre. During this 
time the cafés have done splendid business, the 
principal resorts being the garden of the Café Cova, 
the spaces before the Cafés Guocchi and Biffi in the 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, and the handsome birraira 
in Piazza del Duomo. The concerts at the Giardino 
Cova are the principal attraction, and they are really 
worth attention. On Sunday and Thursday even- 
ings there is a full orchestra, and the rest of the 
week a small one. The programs are always good and 
carefully selected. The small orchestras of the Cafes 
Guocchi and Biffi are also very fair, and the music, 
though of a more popular kind, is well rendered. The 
minor theatres keep open all the year round, though 
the companies change. The other night I heard a 
very fair recital (for a minor theatre) of ‘ Othello.” 
The Teatro Manzoni—the principal theatre for dramatic 
performances—will open on Saturday, the Pietriboni 
company announcing a series of first-class plays. 
This company has an excellent reputation, and is sure 
of success, which never fails to attend good perform- 
ances here. 

The Scala will open on the 2nd of September, the 
new and successful opera ‘‘ Salvator Rosa” of Carlos 
Gomez, the author of ‘‘ Jl Guarany,” beiag the first on 
the list. To this will succeed “ J Pezzenti” of Luigi 
Canepa, the author of another successful opera— 
“ David Rizzio”—which I have more than once had 
occasion to mention. The third opera is not yet 
decided upon, but the probability is in favour of ‘‘ La 
Stella del Nord.” 

A handsome new theatre in Via Palermo, which will 
be called the Politeama Milanese, is near completion, 
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and will be opened in November, with ‘ Ruy Blas,” 
which will be followed by ‘ Mignon,’”’ new to Milan. 
This theatre is intended to eclipse the Dal Verme, and 
this is not a difficult task, as the Dal Verme, although 
a handsome building, is by no means a paying theatre. 

The rat-hole called the Teatro §. Radegonda is being 
renovated, and we shall have a series of operas there 
too, the first being “ Linda di Chamounix.” The 
Carcano, too, is undergoing thorough repairs, and will 
be opened some time in the autumn with opera, and 
the Cannobbiana Theatre will give us ‘* Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor”’ and some novelties. So you see that there 
is promise of abundant occupation for pleasure-seekers 
of all classes and tastes. Let us hope that amongst 
the new operas to be produced there may be at least 
one of some merit. 

There have been some public examinations at the 
Conservatory, which have revealed a very satisfactory 
and encouraging progress in the pupils. The final 
examinations, in which only those who have finished 
their studies will take part, will be held in a few days. 
Sir Julius Benedict has been spending a few days at 
Milan, for the purpose of inquiring into the working of 
the Conservatory, and in a few words addressed to the 
pupils one morning, he expressed his pleasure at being 
present at such an encouraging exhibition of talent as 
they had given, and his satisfaction and surprise at 
the general and artistic progress made at Milan within 
the last twenty years. ° 

Ferrara has always been a musical city. At present 
it possesses as master of the town band an enthusiastic 
admirer of Verdi, a certain Signor Leonesi, who was 
present at one of the public performances of the ‘‘ Messa 
Funebre”’ of the gran maestro. Fired by enthusiasm, 
and animated by the laudable desire to participate with 
the dilettanti of Ferrara the pleasure he himself had 
experienced in hearing the sublime work of the swan of 
Busseto, Signor Leonesi betook himself to Ferrara, 
and set to work heart and soul to arrange the entire 
Mass for the town band. This tremendous undertaking 
he completed to his entire satisfaction, and after much 
rehearsal the work was produced to the Ferrarese 
public about a fortnight ago, at the Politeama Theatre. 
The Signore Stolz and Waldmann—soprano and con- 
tralto—were represented by two cornets, the tenor 
Capponi by a trombone, and the basso Majni by a 
bombardino. The public yawned through the per- 
formance with great patience, but could make nothing 
of the much lauded Mass, and poor Leonesi, in addition 
to the mortification he experienced at the failure of a 
work on which he had expended so much ink and 
paper, sees himself rated soundly by the press, and 
what is worse, he is being prosecuted by the editor 
Ricordi for an infringement of copyright, as is also the 
sindaco of Ferrara, who business it is to look after all 
such offenders. 


The Dal Verme opened last night with Verdi's opera 
“I Due Foscari,” which was execrably performed by 
singers, orchestra, and chorus. ‘Jl Giuramento” is 
to be the next victim. 





Mr. Henry Russell has written a good-natured letter protesting 
against being entitled “The late Mr. Russell” by the critics of 


Mr. Maccabe’s Entertainment. 


more than once, and it has done him no harm. We trust he 
may endure for long, and his memory for ever. 


Mr. Russell has been “ killed” 4 





THE COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS, 

But for these concerts London would be absolutely 
devoid of all musical attraction, and those who are 
compelled to stay in town are under no small obligation 
to the Messrs. Gatti, the well-known artists in Ice and 
Ices, for undertaking the responsibility of organising 
these entertainments. The arrangements for the com- 
fort of the public are exceedingly good, the ventilation 
and cool temperature being very grateful. 

The first concert of the series took place on the 
evening of August 8th. The vocalists were Mlles, 
Bianchi and Benati, and Messrs. Pearson, Carlton, and 
Thomas; the program included solos from Messrs, 
Wieniawski, Levy, and Harvey. Mlle. Benati was 
encored after both her songs, “*Una voce” and a 
pleasing, unpretending romance composed by the 
Baroness de Rothschild, ‘‘ Si vous n’avez rien a me 
dire,” which Mlle. Benati rendered with great ex- 
pression. Mlle. Bianchi sang ‘‘Caro nome” very well, 
and was recalled at the conclusion. Mr. Wieniawski 
was recalled after playing a fantasia on airs from 
* Faust,” arranged by himself, and he was encored in 
Bach’s “Preludium vivace in E major,” which he 
played splendidly. Mr. Levy created quite a furore by 
his playing on the cornet-a-pistons, and was encored 
enthusiastically. Mr. Lewis Thomas was recalled 
at the end of “O, ruddier than the cherry,” and the 
same compliment was paid to Mr. Pearson after singing 
a new ballad, ‘‘Golden Dreams,’’ composed by M. 
Hervé. Mr. Carlton has a fine baritone voice, and a 
good style; he was much applauded. The heroic 
symphony in three parts, for orchestra, solos, and 
chorus, entitled ‘The Ashantee War,” composed by 
M. Hervé, is a clever and spirited composition, and 
was well performed. M. Hervé was recalled with 
great applause. The second part commenced with a 
selection from ‘‘ Chilpéric,” comprising several of the 
choruses, and solos for cornet-a-pistons (Mr. Levy), 
and ophicleide (Mr. Hughes). The orchestra, num- 
bering about 100, was conducted by M. Herve, assisted 
by Mr. Betjemann. The audience were quite enthu- 
siastic. 

Two classical nights have since been given—one de- 
voted to Mendelssohn, the other to Beethoven; and the 
ordinary nights have left nothing to be desired either 
on the score of selection or execution. The Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh have patronised these perform- 
ances, having reserved a night specially. 








CRYSTAL PALACE OPERAS. 


A very successful performance of Auber’s opera F'ra 
Diavolo has been given at the Crystal Palace, the 
Opera Theatre was crowded. The cast was Ira 
Diavolo, Mr. Nordblom; Lord Alicash, Mr. Celli; 
Zerlina, Mme. Florence Lancia; and Lady Alileash, 
Miss Lucy Franklein. Mr. Nordblom sang the grace- 
ful barcarole, ‘‘ Young Agnes,” exceedingly well, and 
declined the encore. In “ Proudly and Wide,” he was 
greatly applauded. Mme. Florence Lancia as Zerlina 
was greatly applauded, and Miss Lucy Franklein acted 
well as Lady Alleash. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Manns, played the overture to 
perfection. 
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THE DRAMA. 





‘Le Sphine” has been produced at the Haymarket 
by Mlle. Beatrice. The ‘ Sphinx” will never gratify 
an English public. Mlle. Beatrice may simulate the 
death agonies of a poisoned woman—and she succeeds 
at least as well as did Favart, even if she cannot com- 
pete with Croizette—the illustration is, we are happy 
to think, not of a kind to compensate in English eyes 
for the tedium of a painful and undramatic story of 
social sin. Almost all that could be done to win the 
sympathy of her audience is done by Mlle. Beatrice as 
the mysterious Blanche de Chelles, whilst Miss Moodie 
makes every possible point out of Berthe de Savigny. 
The artistic efforts of the ladies, too, are well seconded 
by Mr. Harvey, who, however, in the cold de Savigny, 
finds a part demanding a repose of style in which he is 
scarcely seen at his best. That the actor, Mr. Dew- 
hurst, who played the preaching Lord Astley, does not 
know how to deal with such a character we can scarcely 
wonder. The performances commenced with Tom 
Taylor's ‘* Nine Points of the Law,” very well acted all 
round, and especially by Mr. Wenman ; and the recep- 
tion of the entertainment throughout was of a nature 
calculated to encourage Mlle. Beatrice in her second 
London venture. 











OPERA. 





i | 
‘‘ THE BROKEN BRANCH.” 

Gaston Serpette’s comic opera of ‘*‘ La Branche 
eassée’’ has in English form established itself in popu- 
larity at the Opéra Comique in the Strand. The 
encores and recalls are numerous nightly. The suc- 
cess is in a great measure due to Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
liberality in mounting the piece. But of course the 
main cause of triumph is in the merit of the music 
and the efficiency of the acting. M. Serpette’s music 
is of a fresh original order. He avoids old resources, 
time-worn modulations, and gives us progressions which 
show the skill of a master. M. Serpette, in fact, is an 
accomplished musician: he won the Grand Prix de 
Rome in. 1871. The plot of the opera turns upon the 
mistake of discovering a dairy-maid in disguise and 
taking her for an errant princess, whereas the real 
princess and her princely lover are wandering about 
the country as mountebanks, Among the lyrical gems 
of the opera, as nightly exciting much enthusiasm, 
may be cited the duet, ‘‘ Let’s cry” for two sopranos, 
a tenor song in praise of cold water followed by a 
charming trio (both encored, albeit both numbers of 
the same lyric piece), a rollicking song ‘ Keely hauly,” 
sung by Miss Laverne, a charming descriptive song 
“Luey the gardener’s daughter,” sung by Mme. Rita 
(the transition from C to A flat has an exquisite effect), 
a Mountebanks’ Chorus, a bridal chorus, and a trio 
“ Agitate the bottle.” All of them, with the exception 
of the two choruses and the trio are nightly bissés. 
The choruses, indeed, are the weakest part of the 
opera. Nowhere in them does the composer rise to 
the level of his solos. 

To the acting and singing high praise must be given. 
Mme. Pauline Rita, a debutante, has proved herself an 
artist of the first rank, a valuable acquisition to the 
Operatic stage. Her vocalisation is quite exceptional : 

er voice clear as a flute, with which instrument, by 








the way, she competes in one number, and beats the 
flute in purity of tone and thrilling effect. Miss Pattie 
Laverne contributes materially to the success of the 
piece. She never looked so attractive on the stage or 
acted with so much archness and chic. Mr. Chatterson 
is a tenor whose previous efforts have been confined to 
provincial appearances. He has made the part a com- 
plete success: he looks well, sings well, acts well, and 
can make love—an art rare among English tenors. 
Mr. Appleby as the Governor, and Mr. Jarvis as Van 
Krick are excellent. Miss Adelaide makes a stately 
and satisfactory princess, and delivers her songs with 
a thorough knowledge of her art. The dresses and 
mounting are magnificent, the attendance very good 
considering the emptiness of London; and when play- 
goers come back with the lengthening evenings of 
September and October, we look forward to crowded 
houses. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Mr. Maccabe’s entertainment, ‘‘ Begone Dull Care,” 
is now being given with much success at St. James's 
Hall. Mr. Maccabe is a host in himself, and repre- 
sents some dozen characters with as much distinctness 
of detail and completeness in design as if they were 
performed by twelve different actors. In the art of 
ventriloquism we should think he has now no com- 
petitor. The great hall is nightly crowded to over- 
flowing. 

On August 10 a new entertainment was produced at 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, under the title of 
‘* Zitella, an Old Friend in a New Dress; or, the Sisters, 
the Slipper, and the Shoe.” The old friend—Cinderella 
—is revived and invested with novel interest by the 
managing director of the Polytechnic, Dr. Croft, by 
means of an illustrative narrative. This is rendered 
in recitation and song by Mr. Seymour Smith, assisted 
by Mlle. Carlotta Fredez, as Zitella, and by Miss 
Mabel Mostyn and Miss Lilie Bartlett as the sisters, 
the incidental characters being taken by Miss West- 
brook, and Messrs. Fuller, Leicester and Jeffreys. 
The story is of medieval antiquity so far as the scenery 
is concerned ; but, in the comic libretto, in which Dr. 
Croft has struck the right key, there being an ample 
amount of fun without any drawback on the score of 
taste, there are plenty of modern illusions, Some of 
the scenic pictures are particularly good, and the music 
—vocal and instrumental—is good and appropriate. 








NEW MUSIC. 





(Bertini, Seymour & Co.) 
“ In tranquil Night.” Song. Written by Samuen Jones. Music 
by James J. Monr. 

A striking song, with good melody and showy accompaniment. 
The composition is musicianly and effective, and when well sung 
can hardly fail to please. Key A, common time, compass C toF, 
eleven notes. 


“ Oh! give me back those kisses.” Written by M. A.B. Music by 
J.J. Monk. 

Just the song to suit the sentimental tenor who delights in 
love-ditties. Words with the least possible meaning, joined to a 
pretty ballad melody with the easiest accompaniment, give a 
vocalist of this class as good an opportunity as could be desired of 
being “ interesting ” or ‘‘ spoony ” as the case may be. 
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[E. C. Boosry.} 
“The Music of the Soul.” Words by M. A. B. Music by 
Herpert Barnes. 

No one can accuse the youthful composer of this song of too 
close an adherence to ordinary forms. The first verse opens in 
B flat and ends in F; the introductory symphony is repeated, 
modulating at the end into G, in which key the second verse is 
set. The air is pretty and the general effect not unpleasing. 
The compass eleven notes, D to G. 


eee 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 


“Qui vive!” Written by Henry Farnie. 
Leoroup Amat. 

A very effective declamatory and descriptive song, the emotion 
depicted in the words is well expressed by the music, and a 
really good vocalist will inspire his hearers with thrilling interest. 
There is a kind of ruggedness in form, alternating with the 
tender phrases, which brings each varied sentiment into high 
relief. The song is published in different keys to suit any 
voice. 


Composed by 


“‘ Good Night, Sweet Babes.” Song. By Aanes WinpHAM. 

A rather commonplace air in 6-8 time to simple words, in the 
last verse of which occurs a ludicrous misprint, ‘‘ manhood’s 
caves” for ‘‘cares.” The song is not unpleasing as a whole. 
Key G, compass D to G, eleven notes. 


Golden Dreams. Romance. Composed by Hervé. 

Peculiarly French in style, and as charming and piquant a 
love-ditty as we have lately met with, The air itself is simple 
and simply accompanied; the symphonies exhibit many mu- 
sicianly traits. It is set in E, common time, compass D to G, 
eleven notes. 


‘© A Little Child’s Good Night.” Ballad. Written by Frup. E. 
Weatusrzy, B.A. Music by Opoarpo Barri. 

This is certainly not a ballad, and the “ poetry” is quite 
unworthy of Mr. Weatherly, who has not been successful in 
indicating a child’s feelings or their expression. The music is 
commonplace—perhaps a necessity of the verse; and the song 
has an air of having been removed from the drawer to which it was 
wisely consigned, because an odd pot-boiler was wanted. It may 
please some folks, however, who have very strong home sympa- 
thies. The child sings in C, common-time, two notes beyond the 
octave, C to E. 


Ii Molino. (The Mill.) Pezzo di carattere, per il pianoforte. 

Composto da Francesco BrercEr, 

An ingenious trifle, the chief figure well answering the author’s 
intention. In case the Mill and Miller are not sufficient to 
ensure sympathy, the author introduces as a climax the Miller’s 
pretty daughter, and she is irresistible. 


Autumn Flowers. Valse. Composed by Hervé. 

This waltz has been very much applauded at the Promenade 
Concerts, and its popularity is extending to the drawing-room. 
Its attractions are considerably beyond the average of similar 
compositions, holding, as it does, a middle position between the 
** valse de concert ” and the ordinary *‘ set.” 


Barcarole. For Piano. By W. Goupner. 

We are inclined to think the motivo here and there a little over 
embellished. Careful playing will bring out many nuances which 
do not lie on the surface, and there is much musicianly feeling 
shown throughout. The piece will repay the study necessary for 
a good rendering. 


Fantasie sur deux airs Russes. Ponr le piano par M. Larvente. 
This is one of the most attractive pieces that the composer has 
played during his recitals at the International Exhibition. It 
needs a pianist of no small ability to do it justice, and it is 
altogether beyond the mere tyro. It will pay for getting up. 





Fleur Marine. 
LAFUENTE, 


A pleasing sketch, commendably short, and so varied as not to 
be at all monotonous. There are no out-of-the-way difficulties, a 
light touch and tasteful manner being the essentials. It is a good 
teaching piece, 


Fille de VAir. Caprice par Francesco Berazr. 

Mr. Berger is happy in his descriptive sketches. The leading 
idea in this one is illustrated by reiterated notes in triplet, with 
occasional changes of form to afford relief and contrast. For 
young and diligent students this morceau will be found well 
adapted. 


A Ray of Hope. Melody forthe Piano. By Francesco Berar. 

The quiet motivo of this little piece is elegantly treated in its 
embellishments, and the interest is kept up throughout. It is 
not difficult, nor too long. 


The Royal Ascot Galop. By G. H. R, Manriort. 
Good music of the kind, as are all similar products of Mr 
Marriott’s manufactory, There is a verse added for voices, 


Caprice de Salon. Pour le piano par M 


{R. Cocks & Co.]} 
‘* Passing Clouds.” Song. Written by Frank Mornay, 
posed by Henry Gapspy. 

More thought and pains than usual have been bestowed on 
this song, and the composer has succeeded in uniting taking and 
suitable music to the words. Opening in D minor, in common 
time, the mode first changes to the major and then the time to 
3-4, for a melodious refrain with which each verse concludes. 
The compass is from D to E. 


* And so will I.” 
Pinsvti. 

A pretty little song of longing for an absent sailor-boy, set in 
2-4 time, key D, with an episode in the minor. It runs off 
rippingly, is easy, and admits of naive expression by the singer. 
Compass D to E. 


Com- 


Song. Written by Rea. Composed by Ciro 


The Skylark’s Song, Morceau de Salon. Composed for the Piano- 
forte. By Berrnoxp Tours. 

Just the piece to delight an evening party where listeners 
abound who do not care to give much attention; while it has 
beauties which will encourage the getting up by a fair player, with 
a prospect of pleasing the family circle. It will afford useful 
practice to the young student. 


Silvery Pearls. Morceau Brillant. 
forte. By Brertuoup Tours. 

A showy and telling piece, well fulfilling the promise given by 
the title. It is melodious, and the quieter passages are well 
brought out by the brilliant adjuncts. There are no difficulties 
for a moderately skilled player. 


Composed for the Piano- 


{Gopparp & Co.] 


* Tlala, May 1873.” Words by Lorp Hoventon in commemora- 
tion of David Livingstone. The Music by Cuaryes Gounon. 
It would be impossible to find music more suited to Lord 
Houghton’s touching verses than that to which they have been 
set by M. Gounod. The composer tells us that profoundly moved 
by these lines, he felt himself the compatriot of the great 
traveller, and wrote his music to them as a tribute to a noble 
memory. The song then is a labour of love, and it appeals to 
universal sympathy. It opens Andante in E minor, common- 
time, going into the major mode for the last verse, the effect 
enhanced by the change in the form of accompaniment. The 
melodial phrases are very beautiful, and not at all laboured. 
This high-class song is worthy of study and the best execution 
possible. ‘The compass is from B to G, thirteen notes. 
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{Hurcnimnes & Romer. } 
“ There is Music by the River.” Four-part Song. Written by 
Frances Riptey Havercan. Composed by Crro Prxsvrt. 

It would be difficult to imagine verses more fit for musical treat- 
ment than those by Miss Havergal, and the composer has done 
them full justice. The design is beautiful, and the treatment, both 
jn its general breadth and in its details, leaves nothing to be 
desired. The full effect can only be realised by careful and studied 
rendering, and the strictest attention to the composer's hints as to 
phrasing and expression. The conception is so happy and so well 
carried out, that there can be no doubt that this part-song will 
achieve a permanent popularity with all who sing as well as all 
who listen. 


“ Flow, flow! O River, soft and fair.” 
Mattel. 

Miss Havergal again furnishes the words for this song: they 
are more ambitious than the preceding, but not more telling. 
The setting is very elaborate, and displays that knowledge and 
musicianly tact by which Signor Mattei is always distinguished. 
The melody is very pleasing, the treatment of the second subject 
in F natural, the same notes afterwards occurring in D, being 
peculiarly effective. The descriptive accompaniment requires 
most delicate playing, and perfect sympathy with the singer. 
The song opens and ends in A, 6-8 time, compass ten notes, 
B to D. 


Song. Composed by Trro 


“ After!’ Song. Written by Frances Riptey Havercau. Com- 
posed by H. J. Boprnaton, 

Poet and composer may fairly divide the merit of this pretty 
ittle song. The three verses of eight lines each contain but one 
verb; and our fault-finding is confined to its tense; may we 
suggest “is” instead of ‘was’? in the penultimate line? The 
air is simplicity itself, and is simply accompanied. All is in 
perfect keeping, and the secret of success lies in the modesty of 
the attempt. Key F, 3-4 time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


“A Withered Rose.” Song. Poetry by J. Bowxes. 
by Vinern1a GABRIEL. 
A light and graceful air, well fitted to the words, opening in F 
minor and ending in the major. It is easy to sing and will please 
most people. Two-four time, compass C to G, twelve notes. 


Composed 


{(CuarueEs J. Kurz. ] 
“T think of thee, my love.” Words by J. Kyicur. 
FERDINAND PRAEGER. 

There is not much attempt here: the air is pleasing though 
hardly original, and music and words go well together. The 
accompaniment shows the practised hand of a musician. Alto- 
gether this song has a better chance of being a favourite than 
many of more pretension. The key is A flat, common-time, and 
the octave E to E contains the melody. 


Music by 


(Lamporn Cook & Co.]} 
“You needn’t say a Word.” Song. The Words by F. E. 
Wearuerty, B.A. The Music by Mapame Sarnron-Doisy. 

Mr. Weatherly generally writes well for music, and his piquant 
verses have met in this case with a good and appropriate setting, 
in which, as might be expected, perfect knowledge of vocal effect 
has been displayed by the composer. The song is in E flat, 3-4 
time, opening Andante, and changes to a waltz movement, with 
which it ends. The printed copy shows.a range of two octaves 
from B flat, byt there are alternatives for the higher notes. There 
is need of some archness of expression in the singer besides 
merely musical qualification. 


“The Pilgrims.” Song. Written by Aprtaine A. Procter. 
Composed by A. CLEVELAND Wraan. 


Considerable pains have evidently been taken with this sacred 
song. The alternation of the major and minor modes, the 





changes of time from four to three crotchets, and the introduction 
of the “Agnus Dei” and “ Dona nobis” as part of the prayer, 
produce considerable effect, and the adjuncts are in good taste, 
and bring out the words well. An harmonium accompaniment is 
given in addition to the usual pianoforte one. The key is E, the 
compass B to E, eleven notes. 


“ The Sunlight on the Hill.’ Words by Gorpon CamMpBE.Lti. 
Music by W. Farrer Newman. 

We should think this the work of a very young composer. It 
is not without merit, but there are faults both in the melody and 
accompaniments for which the music-master is or ought to be 
responsible. If submitted for his correction, both song and writer 
will profit, the latter especially if he in future looks more keenly 
at his work before he prints it. 


Song of the Swallow.” 
FerpinanD HiILuer. 

This is one of a set of Six Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, 
with English and German words. They are varied in style, and 
are quite models of elegance and taste in duet-writing. We can 
recommend these not only for the pleasure they will give, but as 
likely to improve in no small degree the taste of those who be- 
come familiar with them. 


(Schwalbenlied.) Composed by Dr. 


“ Flow gently, sweet Afton.” 
posed by Joun GLEDHILL. 
Mr. Gledhill has been very successful in this song. The air is 
graceful and symmetrical, and the accompaniment in good taste ; 
much effect being gained with little pretence. Key G, 6-8 time, 
compass D to E. 


Poetry by Burns. Com- 


Song. 


“* Povero Cor!” 
ForMIcuHl. 
A well-constructed and touching air, embellished with the skill 
of a practical and skilful musician. The piece is by no means 
easy, and requires a tolerably good player to do it justice. It will 
be acceptable as a pitce d’occasion to advanced students. 


Romanza senza Parole, per Pianoforte di P. 


(C. Lonspae. } 


Le Bal. Morceau de Salon, pour le Piano. 
Marras. 


La Serenade. 


Par Giacinro 


By the same. 

Two elegant and by no means difficult pieces in the composer's 
simple and effective style. Though the notes are few, there are 
characteristics which require good playing to bring them out. 
Both are good teaching pieces, where progress rather than show 
is aimed at. 


“ Reflection.” Song. Words and Music by Henny Pariuirs. 

There is something very touching about this song, written by a 
veteran musician, than whom none has written better songs, or 
sung them better. It has a capital melody, and all the ring of 
an old Volkslied. Key F minor and A flat, common time, 
compass C to D. 


The Good Old School. 
Classical Composers. 
Cautucorr. First Series. 

This fasciculus contains six pieces: two arias by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Salvator Rosa, Gavotte by Martini, Sarabande and Aria 
by Corelli, Minuet and Aria by Scarlatti, and a Minuet by J. C. 
Bach. The several pieces are excellently arranged, not encum- 
bered with modern devices, and wherever advisable the fingering 
is shown. No kind of music is better calculated to form the hand 
and taste of the student, or to act as an antidote to the trifling if 
not vicious style which many are content to look upon as piano- 
forte playing. The best foundation for appreciating the beauties 
of good modern compositions may be found in an intimate 
knowledge of such antique gems as Mr. Callcott has here collected, 


Pianoforte Selection from Ancient 
Arranged by Witu1am Horcuins 
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(Mitts & Sons. ] 
A Song to lay at the feet of my Bove. The Poetry by Hammon 
Arpf, Esq. . The Music by C1ro Pixsurtt. 

Though the composer of the above is one of our most prolific 
writers, he is never commonplace; there is always something to 
stamp his work as that of a true artist. In the case before us he 
has been quite successful in his interpretation of Mr. Aidé’s 
verses, and we find the elegant melody and symmetrical form, 
which commonly Attend him. A really good singer may make 
much more of a song like this, than lies upon the surface, and 
will find no difficulty in riveting the attention of his hearers. 
Key F common time, compass nine notes, F to G. 





















{[Novet.o, Ewer & Co.} 
March of the Choristers. By Aurrep B. Auten. Author and 
Composer of ‘* She sang to her Herp.” 

The above is a tantalizing title. Who are ‘‘ the choristers,” 
and how, when, and where did they march? Are they the 
choristers who do duty at the opera, and who used to be called 
‘** chorus-singers?” Or are they a “ band of brothers” leaving a 
northern city for fame and fortune in this other metropolis? Or 
the members of a ‘‘ choir,” say Mr. Leslie’s or Mr. Barnby’s? 
Or a body of original blacked minstrels ? Or genuine blacks, who, 
having just “cast off their chains,’ wish to found a Yankee 
university with the contributions of guileless Britons? Mr. A. 
B. Allen seems to study the mysterious in his titles, as in the 
song named above, when the lady (failing, we presume, an 
audience) actually sang to her harp! Mr. Allen is also eccentric 
in the chord with which he commences his compositions, and 
eccentric also in the use of the damper pedal, and above all eccen- 
tric in trying to make his not ineffective march suit the ‘‘ dear 
little souls’ in alb and cassock, 

‘¢ One with beads, and one with rosary, 
One from his incense-pot turning his nose awry;” 
or the folks in evening dress who warble ‘‘ Hush thee, my babie,” 
or the rollicking roysterers of ‘‘ Rigoletto” or ‘“ Faust.” We 
have devoted so much space already to this ‘ Choristers’ march,” 
that we can only increase the author’s and publisher's obligation 
to ourselves by recommending our readers to buy it. 






































































































































{[Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 
“ The Sun is Bright.” Words by Loncretuow. Music by Jams 
Cowarp. 
«Summer Morning.” Words by Jonn Crane. Music by James 
Cowarp. 

Mr. James Coward is well-known as the author of some of the 
best glees and part-music that have been written of late years- 
The above are quite worthy of him, and we are happy to 
recommend them to our readers, not only for their melody and 


pleasing effect, but for their intrinsic value as good English 
music. 

































































“Faintly flow, thou falling River.” Words by J. G. Percrvan. 
Music by Verrine. 

The words are simple and suited for musical interpretation ; 
they are fitted to a flowing air in 3-4 time within the compass of 
an octave, D toD; character being given to the melody by the 
syncopated accompaniments. Nicely played and sung, more 
effect will be gained than appears possible from a first glance at 
the copy, and the effect is purely an artistic and worthy one. 









































‘*Ask me no more.” Song for Soprano voice, with violoncello 
obbligato. Words from Tennyson’s “ Princess.” Music by 
Outvera L. Prescorr. 

A tasteful and musicianly rendering of Tennyson’s well-known 
verses. The violoncello part is a great addition; interesting and 
effective, without being unduly prominent, its phrases alternate 
with those of the voice, and enhance their expression. The song 


opens in D minor, and after a short interlude in B flat, ends in D 
major. 















































“Any like Thee.” Words from Bailey’s ‘ Festus.” Music com- 
posed by H. A. Rupatu. 

Mr. Rudall’s crisp and delicate air goes well to the verse, and in 
the hands of a good light tenor may rival in effect the ‘* Mando- 
linata.” We would suggest the elimination of the two ‘ Ah’s!” 
which are quite de trop. The key is A flat, 6-8 time, compass BE 
to A, eleven notes. 
Intermezzo Scherzoso. 

Hans von Biitow. 

A careful study for rapid and delicate touch, and an interesting 
morceau to play to those who understand good music. The leading 
fingering is indicated where necessary. 


For the Pianoforte. Composed by Dr. 


(Weexes & Co.} 
Gavotte Moderne en Ut. Par Bertuoup Tours. Arranged asa 
duet for the Pianoforte. 

We spoke favourably of this composition on seeing a copy 
as a pianoforte solo. The work has generally pleased, and is now 
well known. The arrangement for four hands is clever,, and 
of course much more telling than the solo. It will require 
careful execution, for with the usual slovenly style of duet playing 
among amateurs, music of this kind had better be left alone. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 





NO FEES. 
To tue Epiror or tHe Orcnestra. 

Sir,—Advocate, if you please, the abolition of fees 
at the theatres. The comfort of attending houses 
where the tips are abolished is so great, that I wonder 
all theatres do not repudiate them. At the Gaiety, 
the Prince of Wales’s, the Court and the Criterion no 
charge is made for the playbill, and nowhere is the 
attendance better than at these theatres. The six- 
pence for a playbill and the sixpence for leaving a 
bonnet, while in some cases a third sixpence is 
demanded for the umbrella or the walking stick and 
top-coat, involves an imposition which should not be 
tolerated. 

The playbills should be included in the price of 
admission as at the Prince of Wales’s, where the 
stalls are seven and sixpence including a program. 

The booking fee is another imposition. Why pay 
more for paying your money in advance ?—Yours, 

FEE-FO-FUM. 


THE NEW CENSOR. 
To tue Eprror or roe OrcoHEsTRa. 
Sm,— Why was Mr. Piggott made Reader of Plays ? 
I have no objection to Mr. Piggott; but why was 
he made Reader? Was he a great playgoer, or any 
thing else particular? If he only leaves the drama 
alone, he will earn everybody's gratitude, and then 
nobody will ask why Mr. Piggott was made Reader. 
—yYours, Noncensor. 


THE AQUARIUM AND SABBATARIANS. 
To tne Epiror or THE ORrcHESTRA. 
Srr,—The Sabbatarians must have been at their last 
gasp when they tried to shut up the Brighton Aquarium 








on Sundays. That suggestion was a good one pro- 
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posing to wall out the sea and prevent Brightonians 
seeing any fish. 
Is the octopus a desecrator of the Sabbath, or is 
there a profound objection on the part of the soles in 
the tanks to the souls waiting to be saved out of 
them ?—Yours, &c., Soxo. 


NOMENCLATURE OF TUNES. 
To tHe Eprtor or THE ORoHESTRA. 

Sir,—The Metropolitan Board of Works in the 
course of their manifold duties must have obtained 
valuable experience in christening and re-christening 
roads and streets. Would it not be possible for them 
(no better authority offering) to undertake similar 
duties for the hundreds of psalm and hymn tunes 
which in the course of years have appeared under so 
many aliases as to be quite unrecognisable ? It seems to 
me a kind of petty larceny when the compiler of a new 
tune book, having obtained permission by favour or by 
purchase to insert a tune, does so under another 
name. But it is not in the author's interest I write, 
but in that of the public, and of the tunes themselves. 
What must be the feeling of a venerable old tune like 
“ Bubastis,” for instance, when he finds his antique 
semibreves and minims metamorphosed into perky 
crotchets and quavers, and himself dubbed ‘Tomkins ?” 
Or of “Cambridge New” harmonized after Bach, and 
dubbed “8. Philarete”? Our Conservative Govern- 
ment might create an Inspector of Tunes, whose duty 
should consist in remedying this and cognate evils. 
Perhaps, Sir, you may suggest a cure for this 
occasionally serious inconyenience.—Yours, &c., 

An Oreanist. 

[There can be no objection on the part of our Con- 
servative Government or any one else to An Organist 
discharging the duty himself. He will no doubt do 
it well and——gratuitously.—Eb. ] 


IMPORTANT TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
To rae Epiror or THE ORcHESTRA. 

Smr,—Modern English Musical Burlesques seem 
to be pretty well sung, danced, and played out; and 
we are promised a long run of Opera Bouffe a la Fran- 
gaise. The chief patrons of musical art now are the 
Music Publishers. Could not they organise a new 
school of English Burletta, something after the fashion 
of “The Waterman,” ‘ Rosina,” ‘No Song no 
Supper,” &. Each piece might contain three ballads, 
two duets, a trio for female voices, and a four-part 
song. What a revenue a successful piece of this 
kind would produce to the fortunate publisher !— 
Yours, &c., Vacuvus. 

P.§.—I enclose my card, so that any one profiting 
by my suggestion may forward me a suitable recogni- 
tion. It occurs to me that a piece of this kind might 
perhaps fill the Royal Albert Hall during the dull 
season, 





THEN AND NOW. 
Within a lovely glade a child was playing, 
As merry as the day was bright, 
The radiant sunbeams her soft hair arraying 
With gulden streams of gleaming light. 
Now some gay butterfly she'd fruitless chase— 
Her laughter ringing through the air— 
Then stop, and with an infant’s childish grace 
Would pluck the daisies blooming there. 
Then, lightly as a fawn, she’d onward move, 
And to herself would softly say :— 
‘** T love the birds, and these sweet daisies love ; 
‘Oh, I’m so happy this bright day !” 


A maiden sadly roams within the glade, 
Her brow is pale, and marked with care ; 
And where of yore she often gladly played 
She wanders now in deep despair. 
Her heart is broken, for the youth she loved 
No more will greet her with a smile, 
She can but linger where they gaily moved, 
And sadly think of him the while. 
And as to mock her in her agony 
The merry lark sings in the sky ; 
She murmurs, ‘‘ All things happy are, save me! 
‘¢Oh, how I wish that I could die !"” - 
A. H. 








CONSTANCY. 


I wandered by the river's side, 
One even long ago ; 
And as my idle fancy strayed, 
I watched it ebb and flow. 
The tiny splash of tiny waves, 
Broke through my chain of thought, 
The wind, in passing, snapped the spell, 
And these the words it brought :— 


‘* Think not of Love, that shed on thee 
Nor happiness nor peace, 

But bid the wild delusive dreams 
Their haunting visions cease. 

Think not of foolish, loving words— 
Each ling’ring fond caress, 

Remember not the fickle hand 
‘That smoothed thy loosened tress.’’ 


It ceased ; and ere my startled lips 
Could move to make reply, 

My heart, o’erburthened with its woe, 
Sent up an answ’ring cry : 

‘* His image still shall reign supreme, 
My heart no other own, 

And mem’ry shall her garlands weave 
Till life itself be gone. 


‘Then pass me by, thou fickle breeze, 
For Love’s envenomed dart, 
Though rankling deep, is precious still 
To my poor lonely heart. 
Yet be my messenger, O wind! 
And bend thee to my will; 
Tell him in accents low and sweet, 
I dearly love him still.” 
JcLivs Marspex. 
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POPULAR PIANOFORTES. 


A hundred and ten years ago the Pianoforte was a 
novelty in England. It had been “ invented” about 
fifty years earlier, but at its introduction into this 
country, it had little but the principle in common with 
the pianoforte as we now know it. Nevertheless, 
imperfect as it was, it inaugurated a new era in keyed 
instruments with strings, analogous to that which the 
synchronous invention of the swell by the Jordans 
opened tothe organ. Before this any attempt at e.r- 
pression on either instrument was of the clumsiest kind, 
there being no means of intensifying or diminishing 
single sounds, the multiplication of these affording the 
only increase of power attainable. 

The organ had long been the orchestra of the church, 
and the piano at once occupied a similar position in 
the drawing-room. How these acted and reacted on 
the actual orchestra we cannot now stop to discuss ; 
but orchestral expression and gradations of tone pro- 
duced by all the players are the natural outcome of 
the same effects obtained on the two representative 
instruments. In the orchestra of Handel's time, and 
down to a comparatively recent period, a modification 
of the tone of the violins, for instance, was obtained by 
silencing half or more of them, and the same process 
obtained with other instruments. The ripieno of our 
own time is but a relic of the old rough and ready 
practice. ‘The marvellous effect of the orchestral 
crescendo, first used in its full majesty by Beethoven— 
although its invention has been claimed for Rossini and 
minor lights—was unknown—perhaps unthought of; 
and it is possible that the powers of every orchestral 
instrument might have still remuined imperfectly de- 
veloped, but for the ready hints furnished by the piano- 
forte. The one thing gained by the new invention was 
the power of modifying tone; and weak and thin and poor 
as the tone itself was in the early instrument, this was 
sufficient at once to attract the greatest composers, so 
that some of the finest music ever written has been called 
into existence as the pianoforte and its professors have 
gone on developing up to the present time. Whether 
in the hands of the accomplished virtuoso or the merest 
tyro, the pianoforte is agreeable to all, and it has 
now made itself essential to all. In Germany, 
France, England, and America, its manufacture has 
engaged all the skill and capital that can be brought 
to bear on it; our own country holding high if not 
highest rank as compared with others. Our greatest 
makers have always been able to compete with the 
world for excellence of workmanship, and for dura- 
bility; and they always sought and still seek their 
reward in high, and to most persons forbidding, prices. 
The worn and second-hand pianos of the big and exclu- 
sive houses used mostly to supply those of the middle 
classes who were not content with the cheap rubbish 
made to sell by the garret-masters, until the great 
development of musical culture some forty years ago in- 





duced several firms to undertake the manufacture of 
good instruments at moderate prices. Among these 
firms Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons stand out on 
literary as well as practical grounds. One of the firm 
has published a succinct and interesting ‘‘ history of the 
pianoforte’’* to which we may refer our readers who 
wish to gain much information with very little trouble; 
and they have lately completed a new factory which is 
put forward as a model establishment in every way, 
and where the whole history of a pianoforte—from the 
rough material to the finished instrument—may be 
witnessed and studied. Availing ourselves of the 
courtesy which we believe is freely extended to all 
having real interest in the subject, we will shortly run 
over the new factory, giving our readers a slight sketch 
en passant of the various arrangements and the modus 
operandi, 

The Pianoforte Factory which forms now so con- 
spicuous a range of buildings in the Grafton Road, 
Kentish Town, was designed after an inspection of 
most of the principal establishments of the same kind 
in England and on the continent. Every point of 
detail has been carefully considered; and the best 
mode of ensuring efficiency, economy, and safety in 
the manufacture has been constantly kept in view. 
The entire works of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons 
cover about an acre of land. This space is occupied 
by the manager’s house; by an immense yard for the 
stowage of timber for out-of-door seasoning, previous to 
its being conveyed to the drying-room ; by well-fitted 
and extensive stabling ; by the boiler and engine-room ; 
and by the factory proper, a building about fifty fect 
in depth and four times the length, and four stories 
in height besides the basement. 

In the engine-room a well-constructed steam-engine 
of 25-horse power works all the machinery through- 
out the factory. The furnace is fed automatically, 
by Jukes’s patent, which ensures perfect consumption of 
smoke and great economy of coal. The shavings, 
sawdust, and other refuse, are conveyed through a 
shaft from all parts of the factory to this furnace for 
consumption. The hot air from the furnace is conveyed 
through the drying-room before it passes into the 
chimney-shaft, keeping up a uniform dry and warm 
atmosphere at no expense whatever beyond the original 
construction of the flues. The drying-room is a 
detached building, and the quantity of wood it contains 
and its economical mode of stowage will be sure to 
claim attention. Besides driving the engine which 
affords the motive power to every machine in the 
building, the steam heats all the rooms in the 
factory, and the various hot chambers used for 
moulding, &c., the receptacles for glue-pots, &c., and 
having done its work there, returns to heat the feed- 
water in a tank in thé boiler house. It will be seen 





* The History of the Pianoforte, with an account of Ancient 
Music and Musical Instruments. By EpaarBarinsuzap. London 
Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 
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that both smoke and steam are economised to the 
fullest extent. Powerful hydrauts are fixed both inside 
and outside the building, and on the first trial of the 
latter one of the firm succeeded not only in throwing a 
jet to the top of the factory, but in giving a satis- 
factory ducking to himself and a few admiring by- 
standers. 

Let us now proceed to the factory itself, and enter 
the “mill-room.” Through this room passes all the 
wood which has been previously seasoned, first in the 
yard and afterwards in the drying-room—a year at 
least in the latter being considered essential. Circular 
saws, and planing and boring machines of every kind 
are here in full work; and here the wood undergoes 
its first preparation, being formed into “ sets,” and 
stored in the adjoining room until wanted. Opposite 
the mill-room is the ‘“‘ frame-maker’s shop ’’ where the 
foundation of the instrument is laid, the massive frame 
which forms the back, where immense strength is neces- 
sary to resist the tension of the strings, amounting to 
many tons. There is little here to indicate, except to 
the initiated, the peculiar manufacture. On the next 


floor, to which we ascend by a “lift,” we first enter the 
‘“‘ marking off shop,” where the sounding-boards* are 
made and fixed, the pegs inserted, the strings put on 
and roughly tuned, when the work is transferred to the 
‘‘case-maker’s shop” adjoining. Here we see lots of 
half-formed pianos, minus fronts, falls, legs, and key- 


boards, and wanting all pretence to elegance or decora- 
tion. In this state they are transferred a storey higher 
to the finishing shop, where the action and key-board 
are put in; the former being the perfect check and quick 
repetition patented by the proprietors in 1862 and 
1868. + 

This invention produces a light, elastic and 
firm touch that is perfectly under the control of the 
pianist in the most difficult passages. We have now 
the pianoforte complete as a musical instrument, but 
still wanting the decorative adjuncts. These are 
added in another shop, and then it receives as a whole 
the final examination, and any little defect is cor- 
rected. It has previously undergone rigid examination 
at every stage of manufacture. 

The making of the “case” of the instrument 
pertains more to ordinary cabinet work than any 
musical requirement. The ‘ fret-cutting,’’ however, 





* We may notice here the iron-casting added in the best instru- 
ments which is on one piece, and includes the “ bridge,” over 
which the strings are strained. The ‘ wrest-plank” is made of 
several pieces instead of one, so that the pins have different bear- 
ings on the longitudinal fibre, and splitting is rendered almost 
impossible. A late improvement consists in making the sound- 
board occupy the whole square of the instrument, gaining much 
additional resonance thereby. 

t The touch and power of expression in ‘a new Erard grand 
pianoforte are acknowledged by almost all players to be the very 
perfection of delicacy, but its mechanism is complicated and 
expensive. Messrs. Brinsmead produce the same result by the 
comparatively simple means here used. 





is a specialty, and there is much otherwise of a 
peculiarly interesting character. 

In the ‘“part-maker’s” shop many exceedingly 
curious operations are going on, the mechanism and 
fitting of each part requiring absolute perfection. The 
different modes of veneering large and small portions, 
are very interesting; few persons having any idea of 
the pains taken to get a surface of the * burr” walnut 
throughout. 

We have no space to dilate upon the intricacies of 
‘the action,” the hammers and their covering, the 
dampers, the beautiful balance of the keys, and the 
effect of the “check” and ‘ repetition’’ mechanism. 
All this is to be seen, and description would convey 
but a faint idea of the nice accuracy required. 

But the economical arrangements of the factory 
deserve a word in passing, both as regards the comfort 
of the workpeople and the efficient control which is 
rendered easy by the management. Every stage of 
manufacture has its separate ‘ examining” and 
*‘store’’ room; all the corresponding portions of the 
piano in embryo are labelled and identified ; and thus 
not only is the stock account accurate, but any over- 
charge is prevented, and inferior work can be traced 
at once to its author. It is not too much to say that 
every means is here adopted to ensure the production 
of perfect instruments. 

Inferior pianofortes are still thrown together in 
considerable numbers, and like the cheap furniture of 
the brokers’ shops, secondhand instruments are manu- 
factured occasionally from wood which was growing a 
few mouths previously. A forged or transferred name- 
plate occasionally lends plausibility to the imposition, 
and the officer’s widow, or clergyman in distress, or a 
cheap sale by auction succeeds in finding a purchaser. 
The greatest blow to this kind of business has been 
dealt by the “three years’ system” which Cramers 
inaugurated some ten years ago to the amazement of 
the trade, who, however, were not very long in fol- 
lowing their example. Pianofortes of high character 
may now be obtained on the “ three years” arrange- 
ment, or something analogous, from all the respectable 
mar ifacturers, and the last inducement to purchase an 
instrument without a character has been annihilated. 

The popularity and accessibility of the pianoforte 
have swept away a host of indifferent amateur per- 
formers on the violin, ‘‘German flute,’ flageolet, 
accordion, ‘‘ key-bugle,” &c., &c. ; but a stimulus has 
been given to the study of legitimate orchestral instru- 
ments, so that the band of many amateur musical 
societies is now mainly furnished by players who ac- 
quired their practical efficiency by concertante playing 
in their drawing-room. The reciprocal action goes 
on increasing, both in extent and degree, to the 
advantage of all who practise music or care to hear 
it. Here then is a general and genuine diffusion of 
art-knowledge and love of art; here is milk for 
musical babes, and strong meat for the all-daring 
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musical gymnast. Here is ample raison d’étre for the 
pianoforte and its popularity. May this popularity 
increase, and may there be no want of popular manu- 
facturers who can produce at popular prices for 
popular purposes the subject of this notice—Popular 
Pianofortes. 








PROVINCIAL. 





At the Brighton Theatre Mrs. Hermann Vezin and her London 
company have been playing Miss Chester, the joint work of Miss 
Florence Marryat and Sir Charles Young, Bart., produced for the 
first time in Brighton before a very thin house. Mrs, Vezin’s 
benefit ensured a full house. The Lady of Lyons and The 
Jealous Wife were the pieces. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan commenced his farewell tour, previous to 
his departure for America, at the Londesborough Theatre, Scar- 
borough, on the 2‘th. He was accompanied by Miss Rose 
Coghlan and Mr. J. F. Cathcart. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann commence their autumn and winter 


‘tour at the Theatre Royal, Belfast, on the 14th of the present 


month. 


The Liverpool Festival will be held in October. The engage- 
ments include Mme. Adelina Patti, Mile. Albani, Mme. Patey, 
Miss Edith Wynne. Sig. Conrad Behrens, the new bass; Mr. 
Santley, baritone; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Bentham. Mlle. Albani will sing at two concerts, her music 
including selections from the ‘‘ Creation,” and Mme. Patey will 
also sing at two concerts. Amongst the new works to be per- 
formed is Professor Oakeley’s ‘‘ Edinburgh March,” which is 
dedicated to the Duke of Edinburgh, President of the Festival. 
With one or two exceptions, the instrumentalists, about one 
hundred in number, are engaged; they will include many 
of the distingmshed leaders at the principal concerts, both 
metropolitan and provincial, and unitedly will constitute a 
body of rare musical ability and taste. There is to be a grand 
musical competition at St. George’s Hall at the conclusion of 
the festival. The competitors will be divided into the five 
following classes :—Choral societies (all comers), choral societies 
within a radius of fifteen miles, male voice choirs, church choirs 
within a radius of seven miles, and solo singers, all comers. 


‘* All for Himself,” the new comedy-drama by Mr. Charles 
Wills, originally played at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on 
the 5th of June, was produced for the first time at the Brighton 
Theatre, on Friday, for the benefit of Mr. George Honey, who 
sustained the principal character. In construction it is light and 
sketchy, and is characterised by a certain amount of vagueness 
which proves a slight drawback. Still ‘‘ All for Himself” is not 
without merit, though the merit requires good acting to bring it 
to the front. 


Mr. George Honey and the Payne family are at the Brighton 
Theatre for twelve nights. 


Mr. Brinley Richards has recently had a successful tour in 
Cardiganshire, his object having been to aid the cause of education 
in the University College of Wales. He was accompanied by Miss 
Mary Davies and Miss Lizzie Evans, giving concerts in the 
principal towns. Mr. Richards has addressed the people as to the 
importance of raising the status of education, pointing out what 
Scotland had long since done in this respeet. It was perfectly 
absurd to get upon the platform of the eisteddvodau and tell the 
world that they were a wonderful people unless they did some- 
thing to prove their claims in such a way as to obtain the respect 
of the English people, who required something more than flowing 
phrases in proof of a Welshman’s abilities. 


In criticising Mr. Clay’s new work ‘ Catturina,” the Man- 
chester Guardian says :—‘' After a well written orchestral intro- 
duction, the curtain rises to a charmingly conceived chorus of 
villagers, ‘ When sunlight decks,’ which, after the entrance of the 
madcap Cattarina, is followed by a rather important trio for the 
two principal ladies and the bass Nicolo. Then comes a graceful 
and elegant little song, ‘When bright eyes shining,’ for the 
heroine, written in E minor, and nicely contrasting with the 
chorus refrain in G major which closes each verse. Bold and 
inspiriting pageant music then announces the approath of the 
e, for whom a characteristic couplet and chorus are provided, 








the air of which, if we mistake not, will soon be heard elsewhere 
than within the walls of the theatre. The same may be said for 
the song sung by the shepherd lover—tenor, of course—which is 
a thoroughly satisfactory melody of its type, though tbat is rather 
acommon one. It will be a godsend, however, for those gifted 
beings, the amateur tenors of the drawing-rcom, and the more go 
because the words are of the most delightfully ‘spooney’ 
description, while the sentiment is positively unexceptionable. 
One of Mr. Clay’s most ambitious musical efforts is the ‘’Tis he!’ 
though it contains one passage which strongly suggests a well- 
known sequence of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ if we mistake not. 
The ensemble, ‘ The game is up,’ is very clever, the bold unisonal 
passages being most effectively introduced. The finale to the 
first act is also an interesting number, though here again are 
occasional passages which come to us somewhat as reminiscences, 
The second act is preceded by a suggestive ‘ entr’acte,’ when the 
scene opens upon the hall of the Pincione Palace. Here oppor- 
tunity is found for a song for Brigitta—the ‘second lady,’ as she 
may be called, of the piece. The next noticeable feature is the 
‘ Chorus of ministers and ladies,’ written mostly in vocal unison, 
and perhaps the most striking melody—certainly the most 
popular, as evidenced by the encore—in the whole opera. Another 
good song is now provided for the preposterously foolish Duke, 
‘ There’s something ruins my life,’ of which Mr. Stoyle makes the 
most. Cattarina has then another song, and afterwards there are 
a ‘minuet’ and a ‘ gavotte,’ the antique «pirit of these old dances 
having been happily caught by the composer. Of course we have 
only indicated the principal pieces in this opera. Besides what 
we have named, there is much clever incidental music, descriptive 
recitative, &c., all of which shows the composer’s peculiar talent. 
This does not rise to the level of producing what is strikingly and 
distinctly original, but everywhere the musical thoughts are grace- 
ful, and the scoring shows throughout that it is the work of a 
practised and cultivated musician. 


Signor Agnesi has been playing at the Aquarium, Brighton, 
affording great enjoyment to the audience. He sang Rossini’s 
aria, ‘Sargette,” from Maometto; Mozart’s aria, “Non piu 
Andrai,” from Nozze di Figaro; a soug by Ketterness, ‘‘ The 
Land of Liberty ;” and the Drinking Song, from Flotow’s Marta. 
The instrumental music comprised selections from Auber, 
Donizetti, Meyerbeer, &c. 


The man and dog fight story has been dramatized for the Han- 
ley Theatre. Local enthusiasm is aroused by pictures posted all 
over the district representing the fight with the man and dog 
chained to opposite walls. 


On Aug. 19th an action was brought by the lessee of the Livor- 
pool Theatre Royal against the proprietor of the Liverpool Leader 
for libel. The plaintiff complained of a statement that his 
theatre was conducted indecently. A verdict of one farthing was 
returned. 


On Aug. 22nd, at the Liverpool assizes, the case of ‘* Claremont 
v. Vernon,” an action by an actress for breach of promise, was 
called on. The plaintiff was Miss Nellie Claremont, of the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, and the defendant was a Captain 
Vernon. The counsel consulted together before the case was 
heard, and announced that they had agreed to a settlement. It 
was understood that the plaintiff received £230. 


An action to recover £30,000 damages from the Leader, a 
weekly local newspaper, brought by the liquidators of the Liver- 
pool Civil Service Association, terminated on Aug. 18th in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiffs, damages £2500. The contention was that 
owing to the reiterated attacks of the Leader, the Association was 
seriously injured, and chiefly from that cause had to go into liqui- 
dation. The defence was that the editor really believed the 
Association to be a sham and a bubble. 


Mr. Buckstone’s company on the 24th commenced the second 
week of their engagement in Edinburgh playing for the second 
time Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama of the Overland Route. Goldsmith's 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer followed. 


A number of gentlemen connected with five of the Liverpool 
theatres raised a considerable sum on Aug. 22nd in aid of two 
local charities—the Seaman’s Orphanage and the training ship 
Indefatigable—by taking part in burlesque games of polo and 
base ball, on some ground attached to a suburban hotel. In the 
polo match one half of the performers were mounted on real 
donkeys, while their opponents bestrode those basket steeds so 
familiar to the lovers of burlesque and pantomime. The fun was 
fast and furious, and gave immense delight to a vast crowd of 
spectators. The base ball match was not quite so provocative of 
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laughter, for it was only a burlesque, owing to the evident ignor- 
ance of all the performers, except Messrs. G. W. Anson and Mr. 
J. L. Hall, who learnt the mysteries of the game during their 
professional stay in America. 


Anew Eisteddvod for Radnorshire was inaugurated at Rhayader 
on Aug. 20th, under the direction of Mr. Brinley Richards, who 
acted as adjudicator. About 5000 persons were present at the 
Bisteddvod, which was held at a spacious marquee erected on the 
banks of the Wye. The President (Mr. R. W. Banks, High 
Sheriff of Radnorshire), took the chair, and the competitions, 
which were very numerous, especially in the brass band classes, 
occupied nearly three hours. Mr. Brinley Richards, in opening 
the proceedings, alluded to the great progress which had been 
made in the musical education of the country during the last 
twenty years, and said it was a very gratifying fact that the lead- 
ing choirs of the day spent most of their time upon the works of 
the great masters. He alluded, in admiring terms, to the remark- 
able revolution which the body of Welshmen, forming the South 
Wales Choir, effected in the minds of the English people with 
regard to their impressions as to Welsh music, by the musical 
skill they exhibited in their victorious visit to the Crystal Palace 
competitions. He hoped the time would soon come when the 
church and chapel music of Wales would have some good in- 
fluence brought to bear upon it, for it was not at present what it 
ought to be—the finest church music in Europe. At the close of 
the Eisteddvod he congratulated the promoters upon its success, 
and said he fully anticipated that Radnorshire would shortly have 
associated with it a thoroughly good national music meeting, 


Mr. J. H. Addison has sold his theatre—the Prince of Wales, 
Liverpool—to Mr. Sefton Parry; and purposes retiring to his 
farm in Cumberland. 


The Theatre Royal, Sunderland, was reopened August 24th, 
after undergoing renovations of an extensive and elaborate 
character, under the directorate of Mr. G. Goddard Whyatt. 
The program consisted of Robertson’s comedy of Caste by the 
company with which the name of the play is identified. 


Concerning the proposed closing of the Aquarium on Sunday 
the Brighton Guardian says:—It is now no secret that legal 
action is being taken in order to compel the Directors of the 
Brighton Aquarium to close the building on Sundays. The 
matter has been known to the well-informed for some little time 
back; and it was, we believe, under consideration whether the 
building should not have been closed last Sunday. The Directors, 
however, determined that the building should be kept open till 
public action is taken against them, and in this course they will 
have the sympathy and support of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred persons. Neither the Brighton of the present day nor its 
Aquarium were dreamt of in the 21st year of the reign of George 
the Third; and the Parliament that passed the preamble of 
“chapter 49” of that Session could have no possible idea of 
how their enactment might be twisted to meet the ultra- 
Sabbatarian views of 1874. Brightonians who wish for the 
utmost attainable order and quietude on the Lord’s Day 
recognise the Aquarium as an elevating and softening influence. 
In wet or stormy weather, it is almost a positive blessing. With- 
out it, the thousands who flock down here from London and the 
country for fresh air and renewed energy must go somewhere for 
shelter, and the law would allow them to demand entrance to 
public houses. Is that what the ultra-Sabbatarians desire or 
wish? If not, why these proceedings? Is it sinful to go to the 
Aquarium on a fine weather Sunday and see the fish swimming 
about the tanks? If so, domestic aquaria should be covered up 
on that day. Or,as the Daily Telegraph says, if it be sinful to 
look at fish swimming in sea water, it must be equally sinful to 
look at the sea-water in which fish swim. Therefore, if 
these orthodox people wish to be logical, some few of them 
will be seen blindfold on the King’s-road next Sunday. 
Carry out the principle, and song-birds must be taught not to 
chant their hymns of praise under the clear Sabbath sky: and if 
flowers and flower gardens could be obliterated or withered on 
each seventh day, the final touch of human perfection would bo 
given to the merciful design of an All-Wise and Omnipotent 
Creator! If those people who are moving against the Aquarium 
wished to promote moral and physical degradation they could not 
take a more direct course to do so than by closing the Aquarium 
on Sundays, and we are quite with the Directors in the determi- 
nation that the complainants should be compelled to unmask 
themselves,—or to put forward, in open court, their most pious. 
and righteous pee informer,—before the Sabbath recreation, 


enjoyment, and enlightenment of week-day toilers is marred or 
destroyed,” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


We had hopes that the appointment of Examiner of Plays 
would not have been filled up, at least until the experiment had 
been tried of working without him. We are not aware of any 
hitch having occurred between the resignation of Mr. W. Bodham 
Donne and the appointment of his successor, nor do we believe 
that there was any danger imminent from the nominal control 
being suffered to fall into desuetude. But the powers that be 
have thought different, and so her Majesty has been pleased to 
appoint Mr. Edward F. Pigott to the office. Of this gentleman 
the Daily News says : 

‘Mr. Pigott has been for many years known in the best 
literary and social circles of London as a brilliant writer, and 
an accomplished scholar; and if his name is less familiar to the 
public at large, it is because it has not been attached to writings 
which, had they not been published anonymously, would have 
secured him a place in the front rank of his contemporaries. 
Mr. Pigott’s acquaintance with modern languages and literature, 
andespecially with the dramatic literature and with the stage of 
the leading European nations, gives him special qualifications for 
the office to which he has been appointed.” 

Mr. Campbell Clarke has purchased the entire right here of 
‘“ Frou-Frou.”” We may expect shortly a translation from him. 

Mr. Milano, the ballet master, died, after a serious operation, 
on the 22nd of August. 

Mr. Toole has been well entertained by the Lotos Club, New 
York. He has visited the Falls of Niagara. 

Mr. Howard Paul has sailed for America, charged with the 
disposal in that country of the ‘* Broken Branch.” 

The Musical Festival at Munich is said to have had a chorus 
of more than 5000 voices. 

An Italian version of ‘ Fille Angot,” produced at the Teatro 
dal Verme, in Milan, has been a success. 

Two of the most important volumes of the curious Philidor 
collection at the Paris Conservatoire de Musique, volumes lost and 
supposed to have been destroyed, have been recovered and added 
to the list. 

Miss Neilson has passed through Paris for a short visit to 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Arthur Matthison and Mr. Alfred Plumpton have—as 
librettist and composer—completed an oratorio on the subject of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” It will be given at Manchester in the 
autumn or winter, under the title of ** Christian, the Pilgrim; or, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Mark Smith, an American comedian, was struck with apoplexy 
the other day in the railway train coming from Lyons, and 
died, aged forty-five, some hours after his arrival in Pavis. 
He was returning from Milan, whither he had gone to hear his 
daughter, who appears under the name of Catharina Marco, sing in 
** Rigoletto.” 

A letter from Verteillac (Dordogne) relates the follewing act of 
brutality. On Saturday evening last a troupe of singers were 
giving a concert at the Café Dussolier, in that town; and Mdlle. 
Henriette Schneider, one of the young performers, had just made 
her last collection when a young man standing near the door 
threw in her face the contents of a phial of sulphuric acid, and 
then took to flight. The poor girl, only eighteen years of age, 
was dreadfully burnt in the face and arms. ‘The delinquent, who, 
in his haste to escape, had left his hat and cane behind, has not 
yet been apprehended. He is known to be a man named Léopold 
Israel, a stranger to the locality, who had for some time been 
following the troupe in its excursions. Jealousy is supposed to 
have been the motive for the act. 

At the Middlesex Sessions an application was made on behalf 
of the Alexandra Park Company (Limited), for a license to enable 
them to manufacture and store fireworks in sheds to be erected 
specially for the purpose within the grounds of the company. 
Two main grounds of opposition to the proposal of the company 
were relied upon, namely, that the sheds where the fireworks would 
be prepared and stored were within 290 yards of a house, and 
would depreciate the value of property, secondly, that owing to 
their contiguity to the Great Northern Railway, a stray spark 
might produce an explosion. The bench had determined not to 
grant the license, but if an unobjectionable site could be found 
the application might be renewed. At the same time it must be 
understood that any new application would be heard on its 


merits. 
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The Italian theatres of St. Petersburg and Moscow have just 
made terms with Mme. Gabrielle Krauss for the months of 
October and November. She will indeed appear in the latter city 
on September 28, in “ La /uive,” at the Grand Opera of Paris. 


Mr. Appleyard sued Mr. W. H. Swanborough for £931, money 
lent. The amount was supplied at various times during the 
period when Mr. Swanborough held the Royalty Theatre. For the 
defence it was attempted to be shown that the money was advanced 
by Mr. Appleyard as a partner, and not as a loan. The Judge, 
however, intimated several times that the defence set up could 
not be maintained; and after a long legal argument, his lordship 
directed the jury to give a verdict for the several sums advanced, 
with interest on a portion of the same, the whole amounting 
to £885. A verdict was entered for the plaintiff for that 
amount. 


The greater part of Colonel Wyndham’s opera company for the 
next Calcutta season has been engaged in Milan. 


The Demon Bride; or, a Legend of a Lucifer Match (La Femme 
du Diable), is the droll title of the new Alhambra opera bouffe, 
by Vanloo, Leterrier, H. J. Byron, and Jacobi. 


Mile. Rosine Bloch, a Parisian actress, heads the list of the 
singers of the memorial of the Society for the Prevention of the 
Excessive use of Tobacco. 


A large voluntary choir is in process of formation at Worcester, 
to sing at the Sunday evening services, regularly held at the 
Cathedral. 


Mme. Adelina Patti is to receive £800 for singing four songs at 
the forthcoming Liverpool Musical Festival. 


The Atheneum states that they have received a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘‘ How to Fill Empty Churches with New Congrega- 
tions,” which proposes to restore the popularity of the Church by 
means of—‘* The Lord Archbishop’s Heavenly Choirs of Peri- 
patetics and Perigrinationals. Any surplus to be applied to 
assist in the maintenance of churches. It is computed that 
each of the Archbishops would have under his direction two 
thousand persons. One thousand engaged in the towns and 
cities, and one thousand in the provinces. . . . The town 
and city thousand would consist of fair proportions of adult 
voices ; of young men and maidens, between sixteen and twenty- 
one; of youthful voices of both sexes, aged from nine to sixteen. 
These would be attended by preacher, reader, or lecturer, 
organist, Scripture musicians, matrons, and assistants. The 
provincial thousand would be composed of similar material. It 
would be the duty of the executive of each of these bodies to 
prepare them for services, either as a whole, or in smaller numbers. 
To attend any church requiring their assistance ; to sustain or 
to restore its popularity.” Here is ‘ public worship regulation” 
with a vengeance ! 


The Government, by their new regulation seem to wish 
to give up all the benefit derived by their education of 
bandmasters, or else to keep down their ability to a dead 
level. Real talent, or even ordinary efficiency will not 
be content if the following notice is to be acted upon :— 
“ Bandmasters are in future prohibited from wearing plain clothes 
on any military duty, and the salary allowed to them from the 
band fund, in addition to their pay as first-class staff-sergeants, is 
fixed at £100 per annum. This rate of pay is under no circum- 
stances to be exceeded. Special care is directed to the selection 
of non-commissioned officers for training at Kneller Hall as band- 
masters, and, as a general rule, preference should be given to men 
who, in addition to a competent knowledge of music, have for 
some time held the rank of sergeant and have not less than seven 
or more than fourteen years’ service, and care is to be tuken that 
no civilians are enlisted to be appointed bandmasters or band 
sergeants.” 


M. Gounod has written to the Times to state that he had 
informed the Liverpool Festival Committee that it would be im- 
possible for him to visit Liverpool on that occasion. 


Mr. D’Oyley Carte, the musical agent, has entered into a 
contract with M. Offenbach, on behalf of Mr. G. Wood (Messrs. 
Cramer and Co.), to write a grand spectacular opera bouffe 
especially for this country. The piece will be completed during 
the autumn, and will be produced at one of the principal London 
theatres at Christmas. The composer is to receive a large sum of 
money for the entire rights of representation and copyright. The 
libretto will be by Mr. H. B. Farnie, and the subject is the popular 
story of ‘‘ Whittington and His Cat.” M. Offenbach will attend 
the rehearsals and superintend the production, 





h ADAME LIEBHART’S GRAND CONCERT AND ORA. 
TORIO TOUR, to commence about OCTOBER 5th, 1874. 
Artists: 
MADAME LIEBHART.* 
MISS ALICE FAIRMAN.* 
MR. NELSON VARLEY.* 
MR. THURLEY BEALE. 
(Of the Crystal Palace Concerts, Royal Albert Hall, Exeter Hall, St. James's 
Hall, &c., &c.) 
Solo Violin: 
MDLLE. TERESE LIEBE. 
Solo Pianoforte and Conductor : 
MR. FREDERIC ARCHER, 
(Organist to the Alexandra Palace Company). 
* These celebrated Artists have lately returned from their successful engagements 
in America. 


Madame Liebhart is at liberty to accept engagements for Concerts, &c., 
pg to the Tour. For Terms and all particulars apply to the Managzr, 
he Musical Agency, 16, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. 





N ISS JOSEPHINE SHERRINGTON begs to announce that 

she will return to London on the Ist of September. All communications 
respecting engagements for Concerts, Touring parties, &c., addressed to her, 
44, Upper Gloucester. place, Regent’s-park, will be forwarded. 








RATIS and POSTAGE FREE, latest LIST of MUSICAL 

NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. Rosear 

Cocks and Co, New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


I OBERT COCKS and CO.’S highly-popular ELEMENTARY 

WORKS.—Hawmilton’s Modern Instructi ns for the Piano, New Edition, 
4s.; Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, New Edition, 5s.; Clarke's 
Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, New Edition, 1s. ; Hamilton’s Dictiouar 
of 3500 Musical Terms, New Edition, 1s. ; Clarke’s Catechism of Thorough 
Bass, 2s. ; G. F. West’s Questions Relating to the Theory of Music, 12th Edition, 
ls. ; Sutton’s Elements of the Theory of Music, 2s., New Edition. 


cy PINSUTI’S NEW AND ELEGANT SONGS. 


IN SHADOW LAND. 38s. 
AND 80 WILL I. 3s. 
THE LAND OF LOVE. 3s. 
WHAT SHALL I SING TO THEE?! 33s. 
BEAR GENTLY, TIME. 3s. 
DON’T FORGET ME. 3s. 
All at Half-price, Post Free. 


HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. New Song by Miss 
LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 4s.; free by post for 24 stamps. “ This 
little gem of the season bids fair to become a second ‘Far Away,’ by the same 
talented composer.”—Vide ‘‘ Brighton Times.” The same as a pianoforte solo, 
by Brinley Richards, 3s. ; post free 18 stamps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, Order of all 
Musicsellers. 


NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 



















8. d, 

A song to lay at the feet of my loVe...... sees se eeeeeeees t ceeeeeeeeeeee £0 
Bear gently, Time, on those We loV@......--seescceeseeeevcecsseceseeces 8 O 
DOR Oe PIOTIGEE ooo. 605566 06.90.05 00 06 10.90 6 Se ceogcnceic cgeseseceoeess BT 
Did DP OSE OF WITIRR «5 55 66.06 56:00:00 56.60.00 ce cencdecevesoiedgedeese UM 
Where joy has flashed its brightest hue ........cescceseseeerscceseeesee BO 

R. MILLS & SONS, 140, New Bond-street. 
NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 

ore 8 yw Pa rane y 8. d. 

A very simple story ........ 40 
Love’s Requital......esseeseevees 40 
Old Times.... 2... ecceeeeeee . 40 
Written on the sand. 40 
Years Ago .o.ccccecseeees 40 


R. MILLS & SONS, 140, New 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


igs PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., avid Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


I. Tv. BATE S. 





ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
By Dr. NEALE. 23., by Post 2s. 2d. 
« Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
very atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. ; 
“A charming book; should be in every village library.”—Church Review. 
SWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
‘The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 
“Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


\ AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By CO. A. M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 


“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

“‘ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 

OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of ‘An Object 

4 in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

““A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”— 
Guardian. 
i HINELAND, 


» 8s. Od. 


From Church History. 


and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by Post 


“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian, 

UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
Our Lord’s Jiife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
appreciated.” —Church Times. 

ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. ’ 

‘Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 

Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 


Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. (separated), each 3s. 6d. ; 
by Post 3s. 10d. 


“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

“ Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 
strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.”— 
Churchman, 


COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of ‘Tales of 
Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 


‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
circumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some useful 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 


URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. . 


“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. A repertory of 
the oddest and drollest articles aginable, from which it is hard to break 
away until the whole store has been examined.” —Guardian. 


IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 


} a Rey. W. E, HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 5s.; by Post 
8. 6d. 


“We heartily recommend this book. ’ Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 
liness and spirit.”—Guardian. 


{ROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 

* An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 58. 4d. 


ITE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


4 ©. A. JONES, Author of “ A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 538. 4a. 


IPE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of “Church 
4 Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


NOW READY. Vol. [II., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 


) Vol. III. 
4 of ‘Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


J. T. HAYES, 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.; 


AND 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &e. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 13d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘*There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit, ‘The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 

by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C, E. 

WILLING. 

SWIFT & CO., 55, King Street, Golden Square; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF (for the 
e Present Season). By Custom House Report the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1873 being 65,086 gallons, 
Address 2083, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 
1 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 
70) per hhd., duty paid; will improve by*keeping. £6 5s, per 
Half Hhd. (23 gallons). 


° VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
1868 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s. per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


20 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
186 per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 

L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
1 8 superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s, ; pints, 


348. And all other brands. 


af, VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
186 84s. per dozen. 


24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
6 dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or £6 68. per octave, £12 12s. per quarter cask, 


’ 24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 
| 86 80s., or £15 10s. per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 368. per dozen, Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


r W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
e selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s, per dozen. Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s, per gallon, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
D and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, aud the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy 
and Statesmen, fully establish its aoe virtues. No Vocalist or Pablic 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To be obtained of all 

bolesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


’ » Y Y ’ 

THE MARCH TO COOMASSIE. By 
G. A. HENTY (Special Correspondent to the Standard), 
Author of “ The March to Magdala,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

{ Second Edition. 

* For a careful and complete history of the western expedition we can refer 
our readers with confitence to Mr. G. A. Heuty’s narrative. . .. Mr. Henty 
writes extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and 
to form a judgment on all the more important operations of the campaign.”— 
Guardian, 


} 


| TRAMPS 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS WENTWORTH, | 


EARL of STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. | 


By ELIZABETH COUPER, Author of ** The Life of Arabella 
Stuart,” ‘Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 
“The present Life of Lord Strafford is a good one. The lady who has 
written it has a dignified and powerful style, and must win the credit of having 
written the best biography of a life well deserving such a memorial,”— 
Westminster Review, 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 
Free Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘* Orthodox London,” *‘ Unorthodox 
London,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 

‘‘As a contribution to the history of religion, it isa valuable work.” —City Press. 


THE CONQUEROR AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS. By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘The 
Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. 
8yo. {Now ready. 


‘His ‘Ccnqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place amongst 
the standard works of our countrymen, in every time-honoured public as well 
as in every well-selected private library.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 








THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: His 
Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and 
the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of ‘ Recollee. 
tions of a Life of Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready, 


“*The author's excellent advice cannot be too highly rated.’"—Court Journal, 


IN THE TYROL. By H. 
BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of “ A Peep at the Pyrenees,” 
‘Beauty Spots of the Continent,” With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol, [Now-.ready. 


“Those who like a splutter of puns and jokes, good and bad, and rollicking 
fun, wiil enjoy this really clever aud amusing volume.”—Kcho. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 


Author of ‘‘The Shuttlecock Papers,” a Second Edition of 
which is now ready, &. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. by THOMAS FROST, Anthor of *“ Half. 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol. {Shortly. 


Origin of Magnetism, Action, Fascination, Ecstasy, &c. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM (MESMERISM) 
and ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM; being a Complete 
and Practical Treatise on that Science, and its Application 
to Medical Purposes; followed by Observations on the 
affinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, 
Ancient and Modern. By the C—~— DE ST. DOMINIQUE. 
1 vol. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. 
RIDDELL, Author of ‘‘ George Geith,” ‘* City and Suburb,” 
‘**Too Much Alone,” ‘‘Far Above Rubies,” ‘The Earl’s 
Promise,” ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ “ Joy after Sorrow,” &c. 
In 8 vols. { Shortly. 


TRUE TO HER TRUST ; or, Womanly Past 
Question. The Illustrative Initial Devices by F.W. WADDY. 
In 8 vols. {Next week. 

THE IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund 
YATES, Author of “ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” 


‘The Rock Ahead,” ‘A Waiting Race,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By 
A.C. SAMPSON. In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 
THE LAST INCA ; or, the Story of Tupac 
Amaru. 8 vols. [Now ready. 
CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. 
By HENRY BELCHER. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
‘The heroine is charming, and the heroes worthy of her.”—Atheneum, 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. 
By the Author of * A Blot on his Escutcheon,” &e. In 2 vols. 
[Now ready. 





A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usher. 


Author of ‘‘ The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 3 vols. [Nowready. 


THE SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and 
Adventures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 
8 vols. [Now ready, 

‘* It is a man’s book, and better upon the whole than the ."— Ath 


“ 


THE VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora 
RUSSELL, Author of “The Miner’s Oath,” &. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
“Sho has good honest humour, and her story is well put together.”—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 

ROLLING IN RICHES: A New Novel. 
In 8 vols. (Now ready. 

SHALL 1 WIN HER? By James Grant, 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,” ‘Only an Ensign,” 
“Under the Red Dragon,” &c. 38 vols. [Now ready. 


CICELY. By the Author of ‘‘ Not Without 


Thorns,” ‘*She was Young and He was Old,” “‘ Lover and 
Husband,” &c. 8 vols. {Now ready. 


FANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 


vols. [Now ready. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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